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IT is a well-known fact that whereas in the Deuteronomic 
legislation the clergy of Israel are referred to simply as Levitical 
priests without distinction of rank, in Ezekiel we find two classes,j’ 
the Levitical priests the sons of Zadok, and the Levites. It i 4 
also generally agreed ‘that this distinction arose from the un- 
willingness of the sons of Zadok, the priests of Jerusalem, to admit 
to like privileges with themselves the Levites, who until the days 
of Josiah’s reformation had ministered in the various local 
sanctuaries or high places. Although the record of this reforma- 
tion is provokingly meagre (for the circumstantial account of 
2 Kings xxiii is in its present form the work of a considerably 
later period), yet, from a comparison of 2 Kings xxiii 9 with 
Deut. xviii 6-8 and with Ezek. xliv 9-15, it is scarcely possible 
to doubt that the intention of the original reformers (viz. that 
the priests who were thrown out of employment by the abolition 
of the country sanctuaries should have the right to earn a livelih 
by ministering in the Temple at Jerusalem) was thwarted b 
the sons of Zadok, who were not at all disposed to view wi 
favour the influx of a considerable body of men, probably of 
somewhat inferior social position, who would share their revenues, 
The plea on which these country clergy were ousted from their 
strict legal rights, was that they had been guilty of idolatrous. 
practices; and though, doubtless, the worship at the country ‘ 
sanctuaries had been marred by many grave corruptions, never- 
theless, judging from Ezekiel’s account of idolatry at Jerusalem, 
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the sons of Zadok were hardly in a position to throw stones, 
From Ezekiel’s emphatic declaration that the country clergy 
must be degraded we may infer that from the year 621 B.C. till 
the destruction of the Temple a pretty severe struggle had raged 
in Jerusalem between the dispossessed clergy and the corporation 
of the sons of Zadok; a struggle in which the latter had given 
practical illustration of the adage that possession is nine points of 
the law. 

/ But in this controversy the point at issue is not the descent of 
| the contending parties. The sons of Zadok are represented as 
| superior to the ordinary Levites, not by reason of their descent 

_ from Zadok, but by the fact that they only have remained 
_ faithful to the sanctuary at Jerusalem now regarded as alone 
' orthodox. It is, so to speak, not so much a question of canonical 
_ ordination as of canonical behaviour after ordination. It is there- 
_ forethe more remarkable that little more than a century after 
_ Ezekiel the distinction between the two orders of clergy is 
_ represented as entirely one of family ; and the first rank claim 
_ their privileges not as sons of Zadok, but as sons of Aaron, the 
_ brother of Moses. Why is it that the Priestly Code, while 

_ maintaining the distinction of the lower grade of clergy, the Levites, 
on the one hand, on the other hand designates the higher grade 

not sons of Zadok, but sons of Aaron ? 

In the first place it may be regarded as certain that the 
Jerusalem priests in the days of Ezekiel did not base their claim 
to exclusive privileges on the ground of descent from Aaron. 
Had they done so, they would have been compelled to admit at 
least many who had never ministered at Jerusalem ; since it was 
never pretended that the family of Aaron was /Jimited to the 
house of Zadok; and it would scarcely be safe to infer from 
Ezra ii 62 that a son of Aaron might be put out of his privileges 
as such without losing also his status as a Levite. Obviously 
descent from Aaron was a new claim in the fifth century B.C. 
This of course must not be understood as implying that the 
‘name of Aaron was unknown before that period; but only that 
‘about this time it acquired a new importance. 

We therefore come to the enquiry, Who was Aaron? and this 
question, simple as it seems, is not easily answered. The 
traditional view, which rests entirely on the Priestly Code, is, as 
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is well known, altogether impossible in the face of statements in 
the older portions of the Pentateuch. It cannot be too strongly 
insisted upon that the description of the sanctuary in Exod. 
xxxiii 7-11 not only makes no mention of Aaron, but leaves 
absolutely no room for him, at all events as priest. In this 
section Moses is obviously chief priest (for the functions dis- 
charged by the priests in the older portions of the Old Testament 
are precisely those of Moses here); and Joshua, his sole assistant, 
is what we may describe as an apprentice priest, and in that 
capacity is represented in another passage also (Exod. xxiv 
13, 14) as accompanying his master at least some distance up 
the ascent of the holy mountain, and waiting for him, apart from 
the people, till his return. This description of Moses’ priesthood 
is generally assigned to Z, which mentions Aaron indeed, but in 
a connexion which seems to imply that he and Hur were elders 
or seers, sheikhs rather than priests. (See Exod. xxiv 14, 
xvii 40-42.) This representation of Aaron in £ is parallel to 
that in ¥, where he occurs in conjunction with Nadab and Abihu 
and seventy of the elders of Israel (Exod. xxiv 1, 2). Well- 
hausen long ago pointed out that in the earlier stratum.of F, in 
connexion with Moses, Aaron’s name did not originally occur at 
all, and, where it is found in such connexion, seems to be the 
work of a redactor. It is to be noted that '¥ mentions other 
priests as associated with Moses, but Aaron is not one of them 
(Exod. xxiv 1, 2). " 
That the Judaean tradition down to the time of the exile 
contained no reference to Aaron as a priest associated with Moses 
is made probable also by a study of the Book of Deuteronomy. 
To any one acquainted with the narrative of ¥Z it would. appear 
inconceivable that Moses in a retrospect of his own life could: 
possibly ignore Aaron. Yet Aaron’s name is found in the whole 
book only in three places, viz. chap. ix 20, in connexion with the 
golden calf (though in wv. 12, 16, 21—cf. Exod. xxxii 35—the calf 
is made not by Aaron but by the people), and x 6 and xxxii 5o, 
where his death is mentioned. In view of this scanty mention 
of Aaron in Deuteronomy it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that his name was there introduced by one of the several 
editors, who endeavoured to supply what must have seemed to 
all later readers an obvious omission. It has already been noticed 
M2 
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that Deuteronomy recognizes only Levitical priests and knows 
nothing of any sons of Aaron. 

Moreover, outside the Pentateuch the only pre-Deuteronomic 
passage in which Aaron is mentioned is Mic. vi 4. Here one 
is sorely tempted to regard the name of Aaron, if not of Miriam 
also, as the addition of a later editor. On the whole, however, 
the very strangeness of the combination, Moses, Aaron, and 
Miriam, makes it unsafe to omit either name. But Micah’s 
words, if genuine, are no proof that the prophet regarded Aaron 
as priest. It is possible that he refers to some exploit of Aaron 


‘ omitted in the Pentateuch, owing to the fact that he is there 
_ transformed into a priest. 


NOTE. This last passage is further remarkable for theoccurrence 
of the name Miriam. It is noteworthy that the only other 
passage of the Old Testament which Jooks back to Miriam is 
Deut. xxiv 9, where the connexion with the context is by no 
means obvious ; for, as Mr S. A. Cook remarks, ‘ It is difficult 
to see how Miriam’s punishment was a warning for Israel to 
observe the orders of the Levites in the case of an outbreak of 
leprosy. The difficulty in the reference, implying a discrepancy 
in the tradition, suggests that Num. xii 1-15 has been pretty 
thoroughly revised by Rp. (the seven days’ seclusion v. 15 reminds 
one of the Levitical enactment, Lev. xiii 5)’ Zac. Bibl. art. 
‘Miriam’. 

This paucity of references to Aaron is in complete harmony 
with the impression of the character of Aaron which we get from 
the Pentateuch as a whole. Whatever our views may be as to 
the historical reality of the Old Testament worthies, there can be 
no question that in the great majority of instances they are made 
to live and move by the art of the narrators. Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, Saul, David, and others stand out before us as real person- 
ages, men of flesh and bone, and of like passions with ourselves. 
Yet though the name Aaron occurs again and again, who has 
any conception of the man Aaron? Aaron is in fact a creation 
without personality; a mere puppet which performs certain 
priestly functions when the machinery is set in motion by Moses. 
In three instances only is Aaron represented as acting apart from 
Moses’ direction, viz. in the making of the golden calf (Exod. 
xxxii), in the omission to eat the goat of the sin-offering (Lev. x 16), 
and in the quarrel with Moses (Num. xii 1). The second of these 
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three instances is evidently only intended to give arule of practice 
for a priest visited with a great calamity. In the third instance 
Aaron occupies a position subordinate to that of Miriam, and it 
would seem that to the original story of Miriam’s jealousy of Moses 
the name Aaron was afterwards added, to account for the fact 
(see verses 6-8) that to Moses, not Aaron, Jehovah made His 
revelation. It is surely significant that the punishment falls on 
Miriam only, and that Aaron, after deprecating Moses’ wrath 
against them both in v. 11, makes entreaty for Miriam only in 
v.12. In Exod. xv 20, indeed, Miriam is called ‘the sister of 
Aaron’, but this is quite consistent with the mention of Aaron as 
an elder, and in no wise confirms the traditional view of him. 

But in the first of the three instances the case is altogether 
different. Here Aaron acts on his own responsibility. The 
golden calf is his: he demands the material of which it is made : 
he fashions it : and he presents it to the people, and dedicates it. 
Certainly if any of the recorded acts of Aaron be historical, the 
episode of the golden calf can best claim to be so considered. 
It is an episode which no one in the later period of Israelitish 
religion would ever have been tempted to invent. The writer of 
a romance would not invent sins for his saints. It is, moreover, 
remarkable that whereas Jeroboam the son of Nebat is branded 
for all time as the man ‘who made Israel to sin’, Aaron, who 
was guilty of exactly the same sin, escaped all punishment, 
though it is not recorded that he in any way repented of it. 
Only in Deut. ix 20 is it implied that Jehovah was angry with 
Aaron on account of the calf; whereas, according to Num. xx 
12-24, Aaron was excluded from Canaan not for the idolatry of 
the golden calf, but on account of a sin at the waters of Meribah. 

Moreover, in the narrative of the golden calf, there is another », 
inconsistency with the traditional view. The sin is committed by / 
Aaron, a Levite (Exod. iv 14), and indeed a chief among the\, 
Levites ; but it is the Levites who are most zealous for orthodoxy ‘ 
(Exod. xxxii 28). Three thousand men are slain for their | 
idolatry, but the author of the idolatry escapes unpunished. Pa 

It is difficult to resist the conviction that in its original form 
the story of the golden calf, so far from being a blot on the 
memory of Aaron, rather redounded to his credit. It must be 
remembered that, as far as we know, Hosea was the first to 
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denounce the worship of images, and that Isaiah had preached 
at all events for some years in Jerusalem before the temple 
itself was cleansed of idols. The prohibitions of image worship 
in ¥E cannot well at the earliest be dated before the age of 
Hezekiah, and it may safely be inferred that, whereas an old 
tradition assigned the making of the golden calf to Aaron, the 
orthodoxy of a later generation added the story of Moses’ wrath 
at the discovery of the image and of his destruction of it. 

That the worship of the brazen serpent was no new-fangled 
thing in the time of Hezekiah, but had been going on from the 
time of Moses, is the natural meaning of 2 Kings xviii 4; and it 
may therefore be concluded that, at all events down to the 
middle of the eighth century B.C., the making of a golden calf for 
worship would have been regarded as a meritorious action rather 
than as a sin. 

In the light of these facts we are surely justified in maintain- 
ing that an Aaron was honoured in the pre-Isaianic period as 
the founder of the cult of the golden calf. We say an Aaron, 
for, though not improbable, it is not certain that the Aaron of 
golden calf fame is the same as the Aaron, the elder and seer, 
the associate of Hur. Where then is the legend of this Aaron 
to be placed? Obviously the natural place to look for it would 
be one of the sanctuaries which possessed golden calves; of 
which we are acquainted with two, Dan and Bethel’. The 
post-Deuteronomic author of 1 Kings xii 26-33 ascribes the 
institution of these sanctuaries with the golden calf at each to 
Jeroboam; and from his words it would naturally be inferred 
that down to the time of Jeroboam neither Dan nor Bethel had 
possessed either sanctuary, image, or priesthood. 


1 True, Hosea (viii 5) seems to speak of a calf belonging to Samaria, but as 
there is no evidence of any sanctuary at the city of Samaria, it is probable that the 
name Samaria is used to denote the northern kingdom, and that the reference is to 
Bethel, which Amos calls the royal sanctuary. In x 5 also Hosea mentions the 
calves of Beth-aven. But the feminine plural m‘xr, which, in this connexion, 
occurs here only, is most suspicious, and the following suffixes, referring to the 
idol, are in the masculine singular. It is noteworthy, as a proof that the calf of 
Samaria is really the calf of Bethel, that Hosea says, ‘The inhabitants of Samaria 
shall be in terror for the calf of Beth-aven’. The contemptuous alteration of x m2 
into Jw m3 may be ultimately due to Amos v 5. The sarcasm in Hos, xiii 2, 
though somewhat obscure, seems to be directed against the principle of idolatry, 
rather than against any particular locality. 
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But we have the express testimony of Judges xviii that at Dan 
a sanctuary with an image or images of some sort had existed 
from the early days of the Judges, and that the guild of priests 
who ministered there ‘until the day of the captivity of the land’ 
honoured as the founder of their order a person of no less 
distinguished descent than Jonathan, the son of Gershom, the 
son of Moses. It is noteworthy that Dan, as also Shiloh and 
Jerusalem, unlike Bethel and Beersheba, is not connected with 
the story of any patriarch or judge, and hence there is good 
reason for accepting the account of the sanctuary there as in the 
main accurate. 

Whether the image, or one of the images, at Dan was a golden 
calf is doubtful. To be sure it is possible that Jeroboam may 
have reorganized an existing sanctuary, presenting to it a new 
idol: but there is no evidence in support of such a supposition 
beyond the statement of the compiler of the Book of Kings; and 
considering his complete ignorance of the origin of the priesthood 
at Dan as it is given in the book of Judges, his statement can 
have but little historical value. It is, however, evident that he 
considered Dan and Bethel to have been the chief sanctuaries of 
the northern kingdom, and in this respect his opinion is confirmed 
by other passages of the Old Testament, e.g. Judges xviii, 
2 Sam, xx 18 (Lxx), Amos vii 13. 

It is hardly necessary to state that Bethel was a sanctuaty ‘ 
from the time of the Israelite conquest of Canaan. This is 
evident not only from the belief that the place had been 
consecrated by the revelation there made to Jacob (Gen. xxviii), 
but also from its mention in connexion with other primitive i 
sanctuaries, as in 1 Sam. vii 16. j 

But if the writer of 1 Kings xii 26-33 was misinformed, or 
drew a wrong inference, as to the founding of the sanctuary at ‘y 
Bethel, he was probably right in regarding Bethel as a chief ” 
seat of calf worship, and indeed, since the story of Judges xviii. 
makes it doubtful whether the image at Dan was a calf, zhe chief \. 
seat of that worship. On the other hand, while we know that at \ 
Dan a single guild of priests, viz. that instituted by Jonathan the 
grandson of Moses, ministered ‘until the day of the captivity of 
the land’, we have no trustworthy evidence as to the guild of 
priests at Bethel. 
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Seeing then that there is clear evidence of the worship of the 
golden calf at one sanctuary only, viz. Bethel, and no evidence 
as to the priesthood who ministered before it, while we have an 
ancient tradition of an Aaron who made a golden calf, is it 
too daring a conjecture that the originator of the cult of the 
golden calf at Bethel was in N. Israel believed to be Aaron, 
and that the sons of Aaron performed at Bethel the functions of 
the priesthood? Certainly if Dan and Bethel be sister sanctuaries, 
the priests of Bethel would naturally be regarded as in some sort 
brothers of the priests of Dan. And if the priesthood of Dan 
be derived from Moses, and the priesthood of Bethel from Aaron, 
we get a new light on Exod. iv 14, ‘Is there not Aaron thy 
brother the Levite ?’? 

But here a difficulty arises. If the northern tradition honoured 
Aaron as the founder of the cult of the calf, and believed that he 
lived during the Exodus, how are we to account for the fact that 
the tradition of the Judges takes no account of his priesthood 
nor of the golden calf which he made? It is, however, unnecessary 
to point out that the greatest uncertainty prevailed as to the 
exact time when certain legendary or eponymous heroes had 
flourished, and legendary events had taken place. Thus, for 
example, Jair’s colonization of eastern Manasseh is recorded in 
Num. xxxii 41 as occurring during the lifetime of Moses; but 
in Judges x 3-5 as later than the time of Abimelech. Similarly 
the name Hormah was given in the days of Moses according to 
Num. xxi 3, but according to Judges i 17 after the beginning of 
the conquest of western Palestine. Nor was this uncertainty 
confined to the very early period. A comparison of the 
summaries of the reigns of Saul and David shews that certain 
military achievements were assigned to the days of those two 
kings ; but whether Saul was the hero in them, or David, appears 
to have been quite uncertain. 

But assuming that the view set forth above is true, viz. that 
Aaron was originally the founder of the Bethelite priesthood, we 
have yet to enquire how it came about that the founder of a priest- 
hood of a ‘high place’, and that a non-Judaean one, came to be 

* The probable connexion of Aaron with Bethel has been pointed out by others: 


see, for example, Encyclopaedia Biblica, art. ‘Aaron’. The conclusion here set forth, 
however, has been arrived at quite independently. 
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regarded as the head and source of the only orthodox priesthood 
in Jerusalem? To answer this question it is necessary to review 
briefly the religious history of Palestine from the middle of the 
eighth century B.C. It must be remembered that the reformation 
under Josiah was not the outcome of a tendency that had suddenly 
arisen. Reforming ideas had been ‘in the air’, and gradually 
gaining force for more than a century. Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, 


Micah, and, in all probability, many another prophet had had j 


visions of a worship offered to Jehovah neither at Jerusalem, nor j 
in any other mountain, whether in Judaea or in Samaria, but. 
manifested in righteousness and mercy. It is now generally’ 
recognized that prophetic activity was greater in N. Israel than’ 
in Judaea: and since no prophet was ever a mere vox clamans in \ 
deserto (for in that case his words would utterly have perished), it 
is a fair inference, notwithstanding the statements of the Book 
of Kings, that there were in the kingdom of Samaria at the time 
of its fall a considerable number of people, albeit a minority of 
the nation, who cherished the teaching of Amos and Hosea. 

Nor must we go beyond the statements, whether of the Bible, 
or of the monuments, in imagining an almost complete depopula- 
tion of N. Israel. That the ranks of the fighting-men had been 
sorely thinned, that all the aristocracy and priests and many of 
the dourgeois class were transported, is probable enough from the 
later experience of Judah; but after subtracting all these it is 
evident that there must have remained a very considerable 
population, poor indeed, and with no strong political feeling 
(since they had always belonged to a class whose fate it had 
been to be governed rather than to govern), but not necessarily 
less religious, or less likely to be influenced by the teaching of 
the prophets than those who were carried into exile. We have 
the emphatic testimony of Jeremiah a century later that in 
Jerusalem the great men were as bad as the simple and poor. 
The narrative of 2 Kings xvii 24-41 implies the destruction of 
all the N. Israelite sanctuaries. This is no doubt an unintentional 


exaggeration, but it is certainly highly probable that the chief } 
sanctuaries of Jehovah were destroyed. And since Bethel was/ 
the royal sanctuary of Israel, we may consider it certain that 
Bethel shared the fate of Samaria. 

But doubtless there were left here and there, in out-of-the-way 
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places, altars of Jehovah which had been too poor to attract the 
vengeance of the Assyrians, where it was still possible for 
Jehovah’s devout worshippers to render to Him the firstfruits 
of His ground. It would seem that from time to time during the 
first half of the seventh century B.C. various groups of colonists 
from other portions of the Assyrian empire were settled in the 
province of Samaria, notably on the site, or in the neighbourhood, 
of the ruined Bethel. Owing to the fact that much of the land 
had gone out of cultivation, wild beasts had increased to such an 
extent as to become a scourge to the inhabitants ; and this trouble, 
naturally enough, was understood to be a sign of the wrath of the 
god of the district.. The Jehovah worshippers represented the 
calamity as due to the wrath of their slighted God, Jehovah, and 
doubtless argued, as Haggai did in a somewhat parallel case, 
How could the land prosper when the temple of its Deity lay 
waste? The result was that a petition was addressed to the 
King of Assyria, ostensibly on behalf of the non-Israelite portion 
of the population, that facilities might be given them for learning 
the customary law of Jehovah, who was now recognized as the 
/~undisputed God of the land. Since these settlers could not be 
\ supposed to have any very strong national feeling, the petition 
\. was granted, and a priest was allowed to reside at Bethel. 
F Whether this priest really was a member of the original guild 
» of priests at Bethel, or not, it is impossible to say with certainty ; 
but it is at least probable, and in any case continuity with the 
former priesthood would almost certainly be claimed for the 
\, restored priesthood. 

It will thus be seen that in the seventh century B.C. the worship 
of Jehovah was maintained in the province of Samaria, and that 
at Bethel, the old royal sanctuary, a priesthood derived from the 
old stock ministered with the sanction, and presumably under 
the protection, of the Assyrian governor. Truly the promise to 
Elijah was fulfilled, Jehovah had left to serve Him seven thousand 
in Israel. 

But meanwhile, if the worship of Jehovah was reasserting itself 
in Samaria, there seemed a danger of its being suppressed, at 

) least as the prophets understood it, in Judah. Under Manasseh 
* a strong reaction had set in against the reformers. The re- 
‘\ actionary party strove relentlessly to exterminate their opponents, 
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and a persecution ensued, in which many were put to death. But 
if Manasseh determined that in his own kingdom he would have 
no new-fangled notions, such as were associated with the name of 
Isaiah, his jurisdiction extended but a very short distance north- 
ward from Jerusalem. An hour and a half’s walk, or thereabouts, 
and the persecuted Judaean found himself beyond the reach of 
Manasseh’s clutches, where under the aegis of Assyria he had 
freedom to worship God. When we remember the long reign of 
Manasseh, and the proximity of Bethel to Jerusalem, we cannot 
doubt that many worshippers of Jehovah fled to the former place 
for refuge, carrying with them their traditions of their Judaean 
forefathers, and of the mighty works which Jehovah had wrought 
in Judah in the time of old. 2 

It is not, of course, necessary to suppose that the worship at 
Bethel was of a very high degree of spirituality. Men may be 
ready to face exile for their faith, and yet be far removed fr 
the spirituality of a Jeremiah. But though the community 
Bethel may not have contained a Jeremiah, it is in accordance: 
with probability to suppose that it was at least animated by’ 
a desire to serve the Lord in a better way than of old; it was, 
to use a metaphor of Jeremiah’s, ground cleared of thorns and 
ploughed, ground ready to receive the seed which should be 
sown in it. ‘a. 

If the supposition that persecuted Judaeans found a refuge in 
Bethel be correct, we have an explanation of the comparative 
tenderness with which Jeremiah speaks of Samaria. Israel ha 
shewn herself more righteous than Judah; for Judah had per? 
secuted the saints, and Israel had offered them an asylum. 

NoTE. It may, perhaps, appear to soine that the possibility of 
an asylum for persecuted Judaeans in Bethel is precluded by the 
story of Josiah’s desecration of Bethel. It will doubtless be felt 
by some that, if Josiah was free to work his will on Bethel, 
Manasseh may have been able to do the same. But the whole 
story of Josiah’s pollution of the altar at Bethel, as related in 
2 Kings xxiii 15-20, is shewn to be a later addition by a com- 
parison with ver. 8, which states that Josiah carried out his reforms 
from Geba to Beersheba. Sethel therefore lay outside Josiah’s 


jurisdiction, and the story of its desecration, so far as it is 
historical, belongs to a later date. 


But to return to Judah. In the eighteenth year of King 
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Josiah, when Jeremiah had preached in Jerusalem for five years, 
the reforming party in Judah again began to lift up their heads. 
Although it is probable that comparatively few were willing to 
go to the lengths to which the great prophets, Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah, Micah, and possibly Jeremiah, had gone, it was evident to 
all who were in the least imbued with their teaching that some- 
thing must be done to reform sacrificial worship. The result was 
the well-known compromise embodied in the legislation of 
Deuteronomy, by which the local sanctuaries were abolished ; 
the clergy who ministered at them being given the privilege of 
joining the community of the sons of Zadok at Jerusalem. Of 
the manner in which the reform was carried out we have no 
details. It certainly was not accomplished without friction: in 
particular, as we have already seen, the sons of Zadok resisted 
_ strenuously, and more or less successfully, the attempt to foist 
_ strangers upon their close corporation. With one party demand- 
ing a more radical reform, with another party ready to denounce 
the reformers as impious desecrators of Jehovah’s sanctuaries, 
with a fierce quarrel raging between the clergy, the latter years 
of the kingdom of Judah must have been as troublous from the 
religious as from the political point of view. 

At last peace came, but it was the peace of the stricken field. 
The menacing arm which had been so long stretched out against 
Judah descended in two fearful blows. The history of N. Israel 
repeated itself again in Judah. Jerusalem, and to a great extent 
all Judah, lost the flower of the population; king, aristocracy, 
nobles, merchants, and the better sort of artisans were swept 
away, the fortifications of Jerusalem were razed to the ground, 
and the sons of Zadok were left to enjoy as best they could in 
a foreign land their victory over the country Levites. 

It is, however, a great mistake to suppose that the bulk of the 
population were carried off to Babylon. There must have been 
a considerable number of inhabitants left, or it would not have 
been worth while to appoint Gedaliah governor. And even 
when we have made allowance for those who were murdered at 
Mizpah, and for those who subsequently took refuge in Egypt, it 
is evident that there still remained in Judah a by no means 
inconsiderable body of inhabitants. Judah, though ruined and 
bereaved of many of the best of her sons, was still regarded as a 
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living state. Those who lived there were still considered Jehovah’s 
people. In the stirring address of the great unknown prophet, 
the exiles in Babylon are bidden not to sake comfort for that they 
themselves shall be restored to their ancestral home, but to give 
comfort to the poverty-stricken, distressed population of Judah 
and Jerusalem, because their help is near. . 

Assuming then, as we may, that a considerable, though sadly) 
diminished population remained behind in Palestine, what in- / 
ferences may be drawn as to their religious condition? That the : ; 
bulk of this population, in name at all events, acknowledged 
Jehovah as the only God may be considered sufficiently proved 
from the absence of any attempt after the return from Babylon. 
to set up the worship of any foreign deity. It wasa population, 
moreover, which had been compelled some thirty-four years. 
before to perform its official worship, i.e. worship which necessi- | 
tated a priest, at one sanctuary only, viz. that of Jerusalem. No \ 
doubt much that was heathenish went on notwithstanding the © 
law of the one sanctuary ; but, for the matter of that, sacrifices to | 
earth gods, and like superstitions, lingered on in out-of-the-way | 
districts in England even within living memory. Deprived then | 
of their priests or Levites, with the sole sanctuary which the 
reformation of Josiah had spared lying in ruins, those who 
remained behind in Palestine were, as to religious observances, in 
much the same case as those who had been transported to 
Babylon. They were indeed, to use Wellhausen’s words of the 
exiles, ‘ living under a sort of vast interdict’: with this difference, 
however, that whereas the community of Jews in Babylon had 
with them a priesthood, but a priesthood that could do nothing, 
or next to nothing, apart from a sanctuary, those that remained 
behind had the holy site, and needed but a priesthood to resume 
the religious life of the last thirty-four years. 

In these days, when the distinction between sacred and wate 
is so strongly marked, we are perhaps apt to forget that in a 
more primitive state of religion there is no such distinction, but | 
the welfare or ili-success of a man depends upon the due observ- 
ance of certain religious rites. One thing is certain; every man, . 
whether good or bad as judged by prophetic standards, was con- | 
vinced of the desirability, and indeed the necessity, of having { 
a priesthood. Now no one willingly consents to go without — 


_ what he considers necessary, or even highly desirable, and in 
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| such a case, if the supply is possible, the demand is pretty sure 
. to produce it. If Jerusalem had been deprived of its priests, 
' there flourished a body of priests at Bethel, only ten miles off. 
- And to the inhabitants of the country districts of Judah, whose 


Levites had by the enactment of Josiah been given the same 
status as the sons of Zadok, these priests would appear as good 
as those whom Nebuchadnezzar had carried off. Rigid views of 
Aaronite, or Zadokite, or any other succession did not yet exist. 
Nothing would therefore be more natural than that the thoughts 
of those who missed the priests of Jerusalem should be directed 
to the priests of Bethel. And since in all probability there was 
a steady influx of people into Jerusalem when the first panic was 
over, so that the population there was at least equal to that of 
Bethel, the invitation may well have been given to the priests at 
Bethel to forsake their sanctuary in that place and to migrate to 


_ Jerusalem. There must have been many who remembered the 


invitation which Jeremiah had cried to the north to the back- 
sliding children of N. Israel to return to Jehovah. The time 


| had come for mutual help by mutual compromise. It must not 
_ be forgotten that the law of a single sanctuary had, to a great 
_ extent been imposed upon N. Israel by the consequences of the 
_ Assyrian conquest, and therefore the great obstacle to the 


religious union of the two provinces had already been removed. 


NoTE. It may perhaps appear that due weight has not been 
= to the statement of Jer. xli 5, that ‘there came certain 
rom Shechem, from Shiloh, and from Samaria, even fourscore 
men, having their beards shaven and their clothes rent, and 
having cut themselves, with oblations and frankincense in their 
hand, to bring them to the house of the Lord’. It is certainly 
not a fair inference from this statement that Shechem, Shilo and 
Samaria already recognized Jerusalem as the religious metropolis ; 
for it would seem that these men were Jewish refugees, not 
natives of the northern province. This at least is the natural 
inference from the statement that ‘ten men were found among 
them, that said unto Ishmael, Slay us not: for we have stores 
hidden in the field, of wheat, and of barley, and of oil, and of 
honey’. Even if Ishmael had been willing to go as far as Shiloh 
for forage, it is extremely improbable that he would have gone to 
Shechem or Samaria; nor is it obvious why the natives of these 
places should have hidden their stores in the field. 
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On the assumption therefore that the priests of Bethel became 
the priests of Jerusalem, it will be seen that the law of the one 
sanctuary became the law, not only of Judah and Benjamin, but 
also of a considerable district besides. We need not, however, 
suppose that the whole province of Samaria was at once united 
for religious purposes with Judah. The curious appendix to the 
Deuteronomic law in Deut. xxvii, which enjoins the erection of 
an altar on Mount Ebal and the plastering over of certain great 
stones, that the words of the law may be inscribed upon them, 
looks very much like a compromise arrived at with the natives of 
Shechem, when they also agreed to recognize Jerusalem as the 
one legitimate sanctuary. In this way the reputation which 
Shechem had possessed from time immemorial would be fully 
respected without detriment to the temple at Jerusalem. In 
such a compromise the priests who had formerly ministered at 
the sanctuary on Ebal, would probably be incorporated with the 
sons of Aaron at Jerusalem in accordance with the provision of 
Deut. xviii 6-8. The right of sanctuary which, of course, She- 
chem had enjoyed in the past was preserved toit. It is extremely 
probable that a compromise similar to that which was made with 
Shechem was subsequently made with the inhabitants of Gilead. 
The story contained in Joshua xxii, of the great altar which the 
children of Reuben and the children of Gad and the half tribe of 
Manasseh had built ‘in the region about Jordan’, though scarcely 
historical in its present form, probably rests on a foundation of 
fact. An altar is a strange erection if it is only to be used as 
a monument. If, however, an altar actually existed, and the 
religious sensibilities of those who -had worshipped there were 
shocked by the proposal to demolish it, a compromise may well 
have been arrived at, by which the altar itself was preserved but 
devoted henceforth to a new purpose. ne 

On the hypothesis elaborated above, it seems possible to explain ) 
what must certainly be admitted as a most remarkable fact, that, / 
for some reason or other, the province of Samaria accepted the 
Book of Deuteronomy before the return from captivity. Whether 
the statements of the Book of Ezra are strictly historical or not, 
one thing is absolutely certain; unless Samaria had received 
Deuteronomy, the whole story of the quarrel between the Jews 
and the Samaritans is unintelligible. It is inconceivable that the 


— 
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people of Samaria should voluntarily have taken upon themselves 
the burden of the whole law, if they had not been first prepared 
for it by the acceptance of Deuteronomy. 


NoTE. Such a compromise as that set forth above would 
certainly not be effected without a very considerable amount of 
opposition. It is probable that the author of 2 Kings xviii 22 
is putting into the mouth of Rabshakeh the gist of the protests 
which were still being made in his own day by the discontented 
section of the population in Samaria. The causes of the opposi- 
tion which Nehemiah encountered are never clearly set forth. 
In all likelihood, however, there were not wanting in Jerusalem 
in the days of Zerubbabel those who aimed at making Jerusalem 
the civil, as well as the religious, metropolis of all Palestine, in 
defiance of the strong national sentiment still existing in many 
of the inhabitants of the province of Samaria. The words of 
Neh. ii 10 are perfectly natural in the mouth of a man who 
is convinced of the superiority of the government of his own 
party, and imagines that all right-minded men must be convinced 
of it also. 

On the assumption, then, that the above hypothesis is tenable, 
at what point in the list of high priests are we to place the 
introduction of the line of Aaron? In 1 Chron. vi 13-15 the 
genealogy of Jehozadak, the father of Joshua the high priest in 
the days of Zerubbabel, is given as follows: ‘and Shallum 
begat Hilkiah, and Hilkiah begat Azariah; and Azariah begat 
Seraiah, and Seraiah begat Jehozadak; and Jehozadak went 
into captivity, when the Lord carried away Judah and Jerusalem 
by the hand of Nebuchadnezzar’: Joshua being thus directly 
connected with the pre-exilic Jerusalem priesthood of Zadok. 
But this genealogy is so obvious an inference to any one who 
starts with the Chronicler’s assumption of the antiquity of the 
Pentateuch, and of a succession of high priests in accordance 
with its requirements, that it is quite unnecessary to suppose that 
the Chronicler found it in any ancient document. For Haggai 
makes it plain that Joshua was the son of Jehozadak; and 
2 Kings xxv 18 (cf. Jer. lii 24) states that the name of the 
chief priest who ministered under Zedekiah, and was put to death 
by Nebuchadnezzar, was Seraiah. Since Seraiah had been chief 
priest up to the year 587 B.C. and the Chronicler believed Joshua 
to have become chief priest in the first year of Cyrus, it was 
natural to conclude (since there was room for but one generation 
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between the two) that Jehozadak, the father of Joshua, was the 
son of Seraiah. But since, according to the above theory, Joshua 
may be regarded as an Aaronite, not a Zadokite, his father 
Jehozadak must be an Aaronite also, the Chronicler having at 
this point grafted the Aaronite branch on to the Zadokite stock. 

NoTE. No apologyis needed for treating the priestly genealogies 
in Chronicles as unhistorical artificialities: see, for example, 
Encyc. Bibl. art. ‘Genealogies ’. 

Whether Joshua, or Jehozadak, or the father of Joshua, was 
the first Aaronite priest to minister at Jerusalem cannot be 
determined with certainty; it is, however, probable that Joshua 
was not the first of his line, and that he owes his prominence to 
the peculiar circumstances of his priesthood. Opinion is still by 
no means unanimous as to the amount of weight which is to be 
assigned to the account given in Chronicles—Ezra—Nehemiah of 
the return under Zerubbabel; and it is impossible adequately 
to discuss the matter here. As, however, the whole theory now 
set forth assumes that it is unhistorical, the present writer must 
briefly state his main reason for so regarding it, which is the 
intense difficulty, if not the impossibility, of reconciling it with 
the statements of the contemporary prophets Haggai and 
Zechariah. For not only do these prophets refer the desolate 
condition of the sanctuary entirely to the selfishness and slackness 
of the community, and say nothing of any opposition from 
outside, but they absolutely ignore the wonderful fulfilment of 
prophecy, if such a fulfilment really had come to pass, of the 
first year of Cyrus. Nor can this difficulty be lightly brushed 
aside on the ground that Haggai and Zechariah do not mention 
the Return because they, in common with those to whom they 
preached, had taken part in it. Which of us that is a preacher, 
in exhorting a congregation to trust God’s grace for the future, 
would ignore a notable manifestation of that grace given to them 
and to himself some sixteen years before? Of what use would it 
be to affirm that God’s power still will lead us on, unless we 
acknowledge that it has blest us hitherto? But given a belief in 
the literal fulfilment of prophecy, and in the historical accuracy 
of Scripture, such as the Chronicler probably held, and such as 
most adult Christians were probably trained in as children, can 
we wonder at the Chronicler’s inference that, since the book of 
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Isaiah names Cyrus as deliverer, therefore Cyrus must have been 
the deliverer ? And what idea of a deliverance could the Chronicler 
have had, other than of a return from captivity? And if he 
should have known something (as he well may have done) about 
the decree of Cyrus authorizing the restoration of the gods to 
their shrines, how natural an inference to one in the Chronicler’s 
circumstances to conclude that the zeal of Cyrus really was 
directed to the restoration of Jehovah’s house at Jerusalem! 

Not that we must necessarily go to the other extreme and 
suppose that no one came to Judah from Babylon in the time 
of Cyrus. The various officials who were appointed to the 
government of the province of Judah may have brought with 
them as interpreters and the like a certain number of men of 
Jewish birth, while it is also probable that some priests returned 
with Zerubbabel: and in this way the exiles in Babylon would 
be to some extent kept in touch with Palestine. But passing 
over the reign of Cyrus, of which we have no definite information, 
and not stopping to discuss the much vexed question of the 
identity of Sheshbazzar, we emerge into clearer light with the 
reign of Darius, and the preaching of Haggai and Zechariah. 
Now the fact that after a long interval of silence two prophets 
begin to prophesy simultaneously is a pretty sure indication of 
the recent occurrence of some very striking event in the political 
world. And when we consider the glowing hopes which Zechariah 
associates with Zerubbabel, it is difficult to resist the conviction 
that it was the appointment of Zerubbabel, the first governor of 
the old royal stock since the destruction of Jerusalem, which so 
kindled the fire of the prophet’s aspirations. Zechariah anticipates 
that Zerubbabel will be a king upon his throne (Wellhausen’s 
' restoration of the text of Zech. vi 9-15 is here followed), and 
that following upon his coronation ‘they that are far off shall 
come and build in the temple of the Lord’; in other words the 
restoration of Zerubbabel is an earnest of a much greater 
restoration of exiles still to come. Only Zerubbabel and Joshua 
and all the people of the land must recognize the paramount 
sovereignty of Jehovah. His house is far more important than 
any house of Zerubbabel’s ; if that be built, He will complete the 
work which He has begun. 

But what can we learn from Haggai and Zechariah about 
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Joshua the son of Jehozadak? In the Book of Haggai he is 
simply mentioned with Zerubbabel; and we can draw no 
inferences as to his personality. In the Book of Zechariah, 
however, we learn two very significant facts about him. In the 
prophet’s vision in chapter iii Joshua is presented to us as upon 
his trial before the angel of the Lord, the Satan standing upon 
his right hand to be his adversary. To have the Satan standing 
at one’s right hand means, as Wellhausen says, to be visited with 
some misfortune. It is true that Zechariah does not state the 
nature of this misfortune ; but the very remarkable language which 
he uses in chap. vi 9-15 may possibly furnish a clue both to the 
nature of Joshua’s trial, and the prophet’s reticence about it. 
Again it must be remembered that Wellhausen’s restoration of 
the text is here followed, according to which only one crown is 
made, which is placed upon the head of Zerubbabel ; after which 
the prophet proceeds as follows: ‘ Thus speaketh the Lord of 
hosts, saying, Behold the man whose name is the Sprout; and he 
shall sprout forth out-of his place, and he shall build the temple 
of the Lord ...and he shall bear the glory, and shall sit, and rule 
upon his throne; and Foshua shall be a priest at his right hand: 
and the counsel of peace shall be between them both’ In 
emphatic assertion of Joshua’s position as priest at Zerubbabel’s 
right hand, and in the significant addition that the counsel of ; 
peace shall be between them both, may we not read between / 
the lines that the counsel of peace had not always been between 
Zerubbabel and Joshua? that the position of Joshua had n 
been hitherto altogether assured, and that an attempt had been™, 
made by Zerubbabel and his party to oust Joshua from his” 
position? It would be almost inevitable that Zerubbabel, havin; 
been brought up in a country where the influence of the sons of 
Zadok was paramount, should look with suspicion on any other, 
priestly guild. However, if this is the true explanation of the 
jealousy between Zerubbabel and Joshua, the prophetic party in 
Palestine, while recognizing the former as head of the community, 
would not tolerate any deposition of Joshua from the priesthood, 
and such of the sons of Zadok as had returned with Zerubbabel 
were compelled to accept him as their head. If, therefore, as 
seems likely, Zerubbabel was not strong enough to carry his 
point against the opposition of the population of Judah, the result 
N2 
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would be the ultimate strengthening of Joshua’s position; since 
(he would have been recognized not only by the Palestinian 
/ remnant, but also by one who was regarded by the exiles in 
_ Babylon as their accredited chief. And when the news was 
carried to Babylon, as it soon would be, that the sons of Aaron 
had been recognized as legitimate priests by Zerubbabel himself, 
and that henceforth there would be no room for the sons of 
Zadok, except they should consent to be merged in the guild of 
Aaron, the title ‘sons of Aaron’ would in the phraseology of the 
Jewish lawyers in Babylon take the place of the title ‘ sons of 
Zadok’, and Aaron would be associated with Moses in a brother- 
hood that should endure for ever !. 

But the objection will doubtless be made that this assumption 
leaves unexplained the fact that, notwithstanding the postulated 
supplanting of the sons of Zadok by the sons of Aaron, the 
former ultimately prevailed ; for in the New Testament the high 
priest and his party belong to the sect of the Sadducees. How- 
ever, if, as seems probable, the Sadducees are the same as the 
sons of Zadok, it is by no means difficult to account for their 
coming into prominence again. Whatever views be held of the 
return under Zerubbabel, there can be little doubt that Ezra was 
accompanied by a considerable following, which consisted in 
great measure of priests. These who, though from a legal point 
of view they were sons of Aaron, were also of course sons of 
Zadok, were very probably more numerous than the priests 
actually ministering at Jerusalem ; and it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that they would be superior to the latter in education. 
Friction would almost inevitably ensue between these new- 
comers and the priests whom they found in possession; and 
considering the temper of Ezra and Nehemiah, such friction 
would be not unlikely to result in an open quarrel. There was 
no Zechariah to recommend that the counsel of peace should be 
between the two factions. And thus once more the old tribal 
jealousy would break out in absolute schism, and the more 
independent spirits would return to the spot which their fathers 


1 Nehemiah mentions Levies as present at Jerusalem on the occasion of 

“his first visit, and as building some of the city wall. It is not, however, clear 

a whether the distinction between Levites and priests was already recognized in 

Jerusalem, or due to Nehemiah himself. Neh. vii 1 makes the latter explanation 
possible. 
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had accounted holy, founding there a sect of dissenters that has 
continued to this day’. 

In any attempt to reconstruct history from the fragmentary 
materials of the Old Testament, there is of necessity great room 
for subjectivity ; and from the very nature of the case proof, such 
as the mathematician demands, is impossible. But as the anatomist, 
who from a few scattered bones reconstructs a whole skeleton 
—always provided that such a skeleton is in accordance with the 
ascertained facts of comparative anatomy—may be considered to 
have given a correct restoration of the original skeleton, until 
some other bone be found which will not fit into it ; so a theory, 
which gathers into a whole the ascertained facts of criticism, may, 
in the absence of any proof to the contrary, be considered as 
giving in the main a correct view of history. 

And it may be further claimed for this theory that it not only 
offers a solution of the problems with which it more directly 
deals, it also supplies a perfectly natural explanation of the com- 
position of the Pentateuch. It is impossible here to give more 
than the most meagre outline; but such an outline will probably 
be enough to answer an objection which will present itself to 
many people. Since it is generally considered that the Book of 
Deuteronomy rests upon the united composition ¥Z, and Deuter- 
onomy is usually regarded as pre-exilic, a theory which assigns 
to the exile the compilation of #Z may be thought to be wrecked 
on this rock. In the first place then, is it in any way necessary 


1 It is by no means improbable that a breach between the Samaritans and Judah 
had occurred before the time of Nehemiah, The lamentable condition of Jerusalem 
in the days of Nehemiah seems scarcely explicable, except on the assumption that 
some disaster had occurred subsequent to the prophecies of Haggai and Zechariah, 
If, as seems probable, the glowing hopes which the latter prophet had expressed 
for Zerubbabel had awakened an expectation of the revival of the Davidic monarchy, 
the inhabitants of Samaria may have resented the claim of the house of David to 
lord it over all Palestine, and may themselves have attacked Jerusalem; or, by 
representing it as guilty of treason to the Persian government, they may have 
induced the King of Persia to intervene. It is at least remarkable that in a number 
of passages which may reasonably be assigned to the period between Zerubbabel 
and Nehemiah (e. g. 2 Sam. vii, Ps. xviii, &c.) we find bright hopes expressed for 
the dynasty of David, hopes which seem to go beyond the language of Zechariah. 
About the same time we have Psalms which speak of the godly as oppressed by 
wicked men who seem at all events to pose as Israelites (cf. also 1 Sam, iig). But 
such a struggle, if it took place, would be due rather to political than to religious 
jealousy. 
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to suppose that Deuteronomy is pre-exilic? It has often been 
supposed that it was the possession of this book which made it 
possible for the Jewish exiles to preserve their religion in 
Babylon. But it is surely a most remarkable fact that the man 
who of all others might be expected to have drunk in the teach- 
ing of Deuteronomy shews no acquaintance with it. This has 
reference to the Book of Deuteronomy, not to the law enshrined 
in it. 

Ezekiel was a priest of that sanctuary which owed its unique 
position to the Deuteronomic law ; he was engaged in combating 
the very superstitions against which the Book of Deuteronomy 
contains such solemn warnings; and yet he never backs up his 
own words by an appeal to the one book which on the common 
theory was considered authoritative scripture, nor is there any 
indication that his language was in any way influenced by its 
remarkable phraseology. This is a matter which deserves fuller 
treatment, but space forbids. 

Probably, however, it will still be objected that in whatever way 
the diversity of Ezekiel and Deuteronomy be explained, there is 
no explaining away the testimony of the Book of Jeremiah ; the 
common view being that Jeremiah shews the influence of Deuter- 
onomy on every page. But without stopping to enquire whether 
the Book of Jeremiah or the Book of Deuteronomy is the earlier, 
it must be insisted upon that the Book of Jeremiah as it stands 
cannot be appealed to as consisting of the ¢#sissima verba of 
Jeremiah. In the words of so sober a critic as Dr A. B. David- 
son: ‘The literary style of Jeremiah can scarcely be spoken of, 
because, strictly speaking, we have no literature from him. The 
narrative pieces in the book are not from his own hand; and 
even when fragments of his speeches are reported in these 
narratives, they have in many cases passed through the narrator's 
mind, and may have been somewhat modified. The presence of 
some or many characteristic phrases of Jeremiah in the reports is 
not proof of their literal fidelity. And in any case such reports 
are mere compends, in regard to which the question of style can 
hardly be raised. The only parts of the book on which a judge- 
ment in respect of style can be formed are the chapters dictated 
to Baruch, chapters i-xvii, and any other passages which appear 
to come directly from Jeremiah’s own hand. Even the dictated 
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passages are mere outlines and skeletons; the prophet’s object 
was to preserve and present to others, the matter, the religious 
contents of his oracles—he was little solicitous about the form. 
No doubt something of Jeremiah’s literary manner will be 
reflected in these fragments, but they represent very inadequately 
what he was capable of as a writer.’ 

But though we may not have the wsissima verba of any 
complete discourse, it can surely hardly be doubted that isolated 
sayings have come down to us with substantial accuracy. And 
if this be granted, we can surely form some estimate of the 
prophet’s language. When we consider Jeremiah’s phrases which, 
as Dr Davidson says, ‘haunt the ear’, when we take into account 
the exquisite elegies enshrined in the book which bears his name, 
as well as the outpourings of his personal religic:., can we refuse 
to recognize that he was not only a prophet, but also a poet— 
a poet down to his finger-tips. Jeremiah is no mere stringer 
together of devotional tags, but an original thinker: and if this 
be recognized, there will be little difficulty in deciding, not that 
Jeremiah quotes Deuteronomy, but that the phrases of Deuter- 
onomy are due to the permanent impression which Jeremiah left 
on the religious language of his people. Space forbids an 
elaboration of this contention; but the present writer cannot 
refrain from stating that a careful comparison of Jeremiah with 
Deuteronomy, undertaken with reference to this very question, 
has only strengthened his conviction’. 

If, however, Jeremiah is not influenced by Deuteronomy but 
vice versa, there is no need to date the composition of the latter 
book before the exile, and we find ourselves in a position to form 
some idea of the way in which the various documents of the 
Pentateuch were put together. The age of Jeremiah was 
apparently the age of law-writing, just as the age of St Luke 
was the age of gospel-writing. And the parallel probably holds 
good also in respect of the subject-matter. Just as ‘many took 
in hand to draw up narratives’ which in all probability the 
Church could not have accepted, so, doubtless, many took in 
hand to draw up law-books, setting forth each one his own 


1 The wording of Deuteronomy xviii 6, ‘from any of thy gates out of all Israel’, 
is much more natural, if for purposes of worship Judah and Samaria had been 
amalgamated, than if the law of Deuteronomy was intended for Judah only. 
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particular ideas. May it not be of some such unauthorized law- 
books that Jeremiah declares that the deceitful pen of scribes has 
been busy in deceit? (Jer. viii 8.) 

It is not improbable that the code of ¥ represents an early 
effort of the reforming party to formulate a law for Judah; and 
the persecution of the reformers and their flight into N. Israel, 
which we have seen to be probable, may not improbably have 
given the impetus to a similar movement in the latter country. 
It is by no means certain that Deuteronomy or any portion of it 
was the book which was found in the temple and read before 
Josiah. It may have been the code of ¥. For the reform when 
once begun may well have gone beyond the law which gave to it 
its original impetus. It may, however, have been a prophetical 
work, e.g. Micah. The whole account of Josiah’s reforms, 
although not all of one date, is probably all later than the 
Book of Deuteronomy which has coloured the language through- 
out. In all likelihood the code of Deuteronomy merely crystal- 
lizes and gives a permanent legal form to the reforms which 
Josiah had already inaugurated. 

At the religious union of Judah and Samaria, which certainly 
took place during the exile, and which has been assigned above 
to a migration of the sons of Aaron from Bethel to Jerusalem, 
a difficulty would arise that each province had its own law-book ; 
the code of ¥ being authoritative in Judah, Z in Samaria. In 
such a case we may be pretty certain that neither province would 
consent to give up its own law-book, and adopt that of the other, 
and a compromise would be necessary. Such a compromise we 
not improbably have in the combined work of FZ. 

But since the writing of the component parts of ¥Z a great 
change had come about in religious feeling. Jeremiah’s teaching, 
little as the prophet himself suspected it, had been slowly pro- 
ducing its effect on religious thought. The leaven of his doctrine 
had been hidden in many measures of superstition, but now the 
whole lump was leavened. The result would be a desire for 
something more prophetical, more spiritual than the mere dry 
_ bones of a code of laws. To such a desire Deuteronomy would 
seem to owe its origin. It formulates the law indeed, but by 
dwelling on Jehovah’s goodness as the chief motive of obedience 
to the law, it seeks to change the law into a gospel. 
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Whether any of Deuteronomy was written before the Exile, or 
whether the book itself with its successive prefaces and additions 
is entirely an exilic production, cannot perhaps be determined 
with certainty. The term exilic must of course be understood of 
the date, not of the locality. That Deuteronomy is a Palestinian 
work is sufficiently proved not only by internal evidence, but also 
by the fact that it has had no influence on the language of 
Ezekiel. 

The Palestinian community would therefore possess two 
canonical law-books, the one, #Z, holding a position not unlike 
that of St Mark’s Gospel among the four Gospels, the other, 
Deuteronomy, roughly corresponding to St Matthew’s Gospel. 
It remains to be shewn how these two books came to be combined 
with the rest of the Pentateuch. 

While the development of the law just described was going on 
in the west, the Jewish Church in Babylon was also engaged in 
setting in order the priestly traditions of the sons of Zadok. The 
originator of this movement would seem to be the prophet Ezekiel, 
who, however, did not confine himself to merely recording primitive 
usage, but freely introduced alterations when it seemed advisable 
todo so. Ezekiel’s initiative appears to have been followed by 
others, who worked out the laws of Israel in relation to the 
traditions of the ancestry of Israel; probably enlarging, and to 
some extent correcting, the legends by the help of the parallel 
Babylonian stories. The redactor or redactors of this priestly 
tradition would seem to have been in ignorance of the Palestinian 
books ¥£ and Deuteronomy ; or at any rate, if a copy had reached 
Babylon, it appears not to have been considered canonical. The 
result was that each division of the Jewish people had its own 
law; the western what may be described as a prophetical, the 
eastern a priestly law. 

It is related of Ezra that he came to Jerusalem, having ‘set his 
heart to seek the law of the Lord, and to do it, and to teach in 
Israel statutes and judgements’. But in carrying out this intention 
he would find a very serious obstacle in the fact that those to 
whom his mission was directed were in possession of a law 
differing in many important particulars from that in which he 
himself was so well versed. It would have been impossible to 
induce them to give up their own law, even if Ezra had desired 
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to do so; and we may be sure that he had no thought of giving 
up his own. But since it was absolutely necessary that the 
Church of Israel should have but one authoritative law, if it 
were not to be permanently split into two factions, a com- 
promise was resorted to similar to that which had resulted in 
the book ¥Z. The priestly law of Babylon was combined with 
the law of the Palestinian community. This law, published as it 
was in Jerusalem, by the accredited representatives of the Church 
_ of the eastern dispersion, was universally accepted as the law of 

. the Jewish race; and when we consider the enormous influence 
it has had in separating Israel from the pollutions of the heathen, 
we may surely recognize in its complicated history the working 
out of God’s eternal purpose. The law hath been our tutor to 
bring us unto Christ, so that the law is holy, and the command- 
ment holy, and righteous, and good. 

R. H. KENNETT. 
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SUGGESTIONS ON THE ORIGIN OF THE GOSPEL 
ACCORDING TO ST MATTHEW. 


In September and October, 1904, I published in the Monthly 
Review two articles on the subject of the origin of the Gospels, 
but dealing exclusively with the Gospel of St Mark. The 
theory which was set forth in those articles must be briefly 
presented here in outline in order to render what is said on 
St Matthew more easily intelligible. 

I argued that the reason why the various traditional accounts 
of the origin of St Mark’s Gospel appear to be confused and 
incompatible one with another was because they do not all refer 
to the same edition, as we should now call it, of the Gospel ; and 
I suggested that there were three editions of St Mark, all put 
forth by the evangelist himself, but at different periods—the 
first at Caesarea about A.D. 42, the second some years later at 
Alexandria, and the third at Rome after the martyrdom of 
St Peter, say in A.D. 68 or thereabouts. The first of these 
editions was used by St Luke, the second is incorporated into 
St Matthew’s Gospel, and the third is the Gospel of St Mark 
as we have it now. I shewed that this theory, though at first 
sight it may seem rather wild, finds support in the writings of 
the earliest centuries, and has, therefore, so much at least of solid 
basis to rest on. Moreover such a theory, if it can be admitted, 
would go far towards the solution of many of the more obvious 
difficulties of the Synoptic Problem. For detailed evidence 
I must be content here to refer to my articles in the Monthly 
Review. My present object is to carry the investigation a step 
further, and to see how far it is possible, with the help of this 
hypothesis, to contribute something towards the solution of the 
difficult problem as to the origin of the Gospel which has come 
down to us connected with the name of St Matthew'. 


1 In my study of the subject I have derived most help from Wright’s Synopsis, 
Bacon’s Jntroduction, and Godet, who has the clearest statement that I have seen 
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In the first place we have to notice that, according to the 
unanimous testimony of antiquity, St Matthew wrote his Gospel 
not in Greek, but in Hebrew—that is to say in the Aramaic 
dialect which was the spoken language of Palestine in our Lord’s 
time. Not only is that the testimony of Papias, who was 
almost a contemporary, but it is corroborated by every writer of 
the earliest centuries who touches upon the matter; and they 
seem in most instances not to be dependent only on Papias for 
their information. Unless we are to throw over primitive 
tradition altogether we must be prepared to admit that 
St Matthew wrote in Hebrew and not in Greek, and therefore 
that the Gospel which we call by his name to-day is, so far as it 
represents his original work, a translation, possibly indeed made 
by himself, but far more probably by another hand. 

But, secondly, our present Greek Gospel is not a translation 
at all, at least it is not in its entirety a translation of a single 
work originally written in another language. That is a point 
which it is quite within the power of criticism to decide, and it is 
one on which critics are unanimous. The Greek Gospel, 
therefore, is not a mere translation of the Hebrew Gospel 
originally written by St Matthew. On the contrary, it is 
a composite work, and incorporates the Gospel of St Mark 
practically entire. If, therefore, we are to find in it a translation 
of the Hebrew Gospel written by St Matthew it is to the 
remaining and non-Marcan portions that we have to look. For 
it may be that the Gospel has received its title, ‘according to 
St Matthew’, not because St Matthew himself is to be regarded 
as the original author and composer of the whole of the book 
as we now have it, but, a principali parte, because the book 
contains incorporated in it, as its most important constituent, 
the work which St Matthew actually did compose. In that 


about the division of the Logia into five books. Sir John Hawkins (Horae 
Synopticae p. 132) has noted, in regard to the five collections of Discourses in 
St Matthew, that Papias also divided his Expositions of the Oracles of the Lord into 
Jive books; and—since this article was in type—I learn that Dr Nestle has 
drawn attention to the probability of connexion between the work of Papias and 
the five collections of Discourses in St Matthew, suggesting that a collection of the 
Discourses of our Lord in five books was the basis of his Exposition as also of our 
First Gospel (see his article ‘ Die Fanfteilung im Werk des Papias und im ersten 
Evangelium’—Zeitschr. f. die neutest. Wissensch. Bd. i (1900), S. 252-254). 
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case the position would be analogous to that of the book of the 
Psalms, which are called ‘the Psalms of David’—not because 
David wrote the whole, for he certainly did not, but because the 
psalms which David did compose are included in and form the 
most important part of the whole book. Another instance 
might be found in ‘the Proverbs of Solomon’, which include, 
beside Solomon’s, collections of proverbs the authors of which 
are actually named as Agur and Lemuel (Prov. xxx and xxxi). 

Taking, then, this theory of incorporation as our working 
hypothesis, we proceed to the examination of the text of the 
Greek Gospel with a view of reconstructing from it, if we can, 
the substance of St Matthew’s Hebrew composition. It can 
hardly have been a ‘Gospel’ in our modern sense, and is 
possibly accurately described by Papias as Laogia, which is 
most naturally translated as meaning a collection of discourses", 
The fidelity with which the editor has preserved the substance, 
and in very many cases the actual words of St Mark, leads us to 
suppose that he will in all probability have been equally careful 
in dealing with the text of his other, and in some ways his 
principal, authority. 

We begin by going through the Gospel and striking out, 
paragraph by paragraph, and verse by verse, all those portions 
which are also to be found in St Mark’s Gospel, and which are, 
therefore, indisputably Marcan in origin. These portions may 
be set aside for the purposes of our present enquiry, though, of 
course, we must not forget that there is always a possibility that 
the Marcan Gospel and the Hebrew Gospel of St Matthew may 
have overlapped, and that the same matter may have been found 
in both. We must not, therefore, finally conclude that because 
a particular passage is found in St Mark it cannot also have 
been contained in the original St Matthew. But for the present, 
while our ideas are still so undecided, we put the whole of the 
Marcan matter aside. 

The remainder of the Gospel, when the Marcan narrative has 
been abstracted, presents an amorphous and confused appearance. 
The Gospel of St Mark has formed, so to speak, the backbone, 


! No doubt the term Logia, as Lightfoot has shewn, need not exclude narrative 
matter ; but still the other is the more probable interpretation, and as such is adopted 
throughout this article. 
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around which the rest has been grouped, and taking it away has 
resulted in leaving the rest without any clear connexion or 
cohesion. But we can do something still to bring our remaining 
materials into order. There is a well-marked group of narratives 
included among them which have a character quite distinct from 
the rest, and are short narratives, each complete in itself, which 
seem to have been interpolated from elsewhere into the Marcan 
text, of which they were not originally part. This group 
comprises the whole story of the birth of our Lord contained in 
the first two chapters of St Matthew’s Gospel; and also the 
narratives of St Peter walking upon the sea (xiv 28-32), the 
coin found in the mouth of the fish (xvii 24-27), the suicide of 
Judas (xxvii 3-8), Pilate’s wife's dream (xxvii 19), Pilate 
washing his hands before the people (xxvii 24-25), the earth- 
quake at the time of the crucifixion and the rising of the saints 
(xxvii 51-53), the guard set on the tomb (xxvii 62-65), and 
the bribing of the soldiers (xxviii 11-15); besides several single 
verses of lesser importance. If the position of any one of these 
narratives in St Matthew’s Gospel be carefully studied, it will 


be seen that it has simply been inserted into the text of St Mark 
in such a way that if it is taken away or bracketed out, the text 
that remains will be practically identical with that which is 
found in St Mark’s Gospel. We will take one instance as an 
example to shew what we mean. 


St Mark. St Matthew. 

xv 14. And Pilate said unto. xxvii 23. And he said, Why, 
them, Why, what evil hath he what evil hath he done? But 
done? But they cried out they cried out exceedingly, 
exceedingly, Crucify him. saying, Let him be crucified. 

(24, 25. Pilate washes his 
hands.) 

15. And Pilate, wishing to 26. Then released he unto 
content the multitude, released them Barabbas: but Jesus he 
unto them Barabbas, and de- scourged and delivered to be 
livered Jesus, when he had crucified. 
scourged him, to be crucified. 


It is quite clear in these cases that the relations of these 
natratives are more probably with the Marcan source of 
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St Matthew’s Gospel than with the source which we are now 
trying to recover. They seem to be additions drawn from some 
other source and inserted into the original text of St Mark at 
some time between the date of its first composition and that of 
its union with the other source or sources to form the Gospel 
of St Matthew, and we therefore strike them out, just as we have 
done already with the more purely Marcan matter, as not being 
useful for our present purpose, which is to recover, if it be 
possible to do so, the original non-Marcan writing which has 
been combined in this Gospel with the text of St Mark. 

The usual, and one might almost say the invariable, course 
which has been followed by the critics in their endeavours to 
attain their object has been to take as the basis for further investi- 
gation those portions of the non-Marcan matter in St Matthew’s 
Gospel which are also found, either actually or at least in 
substance, in St Luke’s Gospel. They have assumed, that is to 
say, that the authors of both St Matthew's Greek Gospel and 
St Luke’s Gospel have had access to and have made use of the 
book of the Zogia which Papias tells us was composed in 
Aramaic by St Matthew, and have accordingly endeavoured to 
reconstruct this original writing from those portions which are 
found in both of these two Gospels, and yet cannot be 
shewn to be drawn from the Gospel of St Mark. But this 
method has not succeeded in giving us any clear and definite 
ideas ; on the contrary, it can only be said to have proved itself 
a failure. The resulting collection of material is not uniform 
either in matter or in style, and does not lend itself to such 
a description as that of ‘The Discourses of the Lord’. Such 
invariable failure, even in the hands of the ablest scholars, to 
attain definite results, or to throw any clear light on the problem 
they are trying to solve, suggests strongly that they have missed 
the way and have wandered down a path which will not lead 
them to the discovery of the truth. We, therefore, put this 
method altogether aside, and cast about to see whether we can- 
not find some other clue which may guide us to more satisfactory 
results. 

There are two directions in which such a clue may possibly be 
found. The one is in a careful comparison, one with another, of 
those non-Marcan passages which are found both in St Matthew 
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and St Luke, and the other is in the internal evidence afforded 
by St Matthew’s Gospel itself. For it is clear from the very 
name that it is in St Matthew’s Gospel rather than in St Luke’s 
that we shall expect to find the clearest traces of St Matthew’s 
earlier collection of discourses in Aramaic. If we are not mistaken, 
it is quite possible to find such clues in each of these examinations 
—clues which lead in the same direction, and therefore give a 
strong probability to the conclusions which follow from their 
pursuit. 

The non-Marcan passages of St Matthew, when carefully 
compared with St Luke, fall readily into three classes very 
clearly marked off one from another. The first class will consist 
of those passages which are to a considerable extent verbally 
identical with the parallel passages in St Luke. In these cases 
there must be, in some way or other, dependence upon a single 
Greek source, and almost certainly a written source, for the only 
other alternative, namely that one evangelist has directly copied 
from the other, is quite inadmissible for other reasons. The 
second class will include all passages reproduced in substance but 
not verbally. In these cases there is obviously some literary 
connexion between the two, but it need be nothing more than 
oral tradition, which has reached the two evangelists in different 
ways and through different channels. The third class will 
consist of those passages which are to be found in St Matthew’s 
Gospel only, and of which there is no counterpart to be found in 
St Luke. 

The passages which show verbal identities, and which must 
therefore be due to the use of a common Greek source, are very 
easily distinguishable by the aid of any good Synopsis of the 
Gospels. The following must certainly be assigned to this 
class : 


Matt. iii 7-12 Luke iii 7-9, 17, The Baptist’s Preaching. 


iv 2-11 iv 9-13, The Temptation. 

viii 5-13 vii I-10, The Centurion’s Servant. 
viii 18-22 ix 57-60, Would-be Disciples. 

xi 2-19 vii 18-35, The Baptist’s Message, &c. 
xi 20-7 x 13-16,21-2 Woe to Chorazin, &c. 


In the same category we must probably place a passage in 
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chapter vi 22-33, on worldliness, and a good deal, though it is 
difficult to say exactly how much, of chapters xii and xxiii, 
which are mostly concerned with denunciations of the unbelief 
of the Galilaean cities and of the Pharisaism of the day. Taken 
all together these passages have strongly Marcan characteristics 
and affinities, and we should have no hesitation in assigning 
them to that source were it not that they are either missing 
altogether from St Mark’s Gospel, or else are found there only 
in a very much shorter form. Still they obviously are not 
sufficiently continuous or connected to justify us in assuming 
another and a separate source, nor do they seem likely to have 
belonged to the collection of ‘discourses’ of which we are in 
search. We will, therefore, without at present considering the 
question of their origin, strike them out in their turn, as not 
being of interest for our present purpose. 

If at this stage we pause and examine our much reduced 
Gospel of St Matthew we shall find that we have, almost 
without knowing it, attained a very interesting result. For 
the remaining portion, leaving isolated verses out of considera- 
tion, proves to be composed of a number of large blocks of 
material, and these of a singularly homogeneous character. 
We have struck out practically the whole of the first four 
chapters, and we have the 5th, 6th, and 7th chapters left to 
us almost entire. 

After the 7th chapter we have the roth, a good deal of the 
13th and 22nd, and almost all the 24th and 25th, and that is 
all. Everything else has been struck out under one or other 
of the headings of which we have treated above. 

On looking closely at these remnants which we have thus sifted 
out from the whole Gospel, we cannot fail to be struck with the 
uniformity of the matter of which they are composed. They 
consist entirely of discourses spoken by our Lord, the Sermon on 
the Mount forming the first portion, and the rest being either 
parables or else discourse matter of a similar character. There 
is absolutely no narrative remaining now that the Marcan founda- 
tion on which these discourses have been built up has been 
removed. Altogether we could not possibly find anything which 
would answer more perfectly to such a description as Papias has 


given us of St Matthew’s work. We have here ‘ The Discourses 
VOL. VI. 
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of the Lord’ in a collected form, and unmixed with any extraneous 
matter. It hardly seems necessary to carry our investigations 
further to discover the other source which has been combined 
with St Mark to form our present Gospel. And since it is 
manifest that the compiler of our present Gospel has been careful 
to preserve the whole of St Mark’s work so far as it was known to 
him, we have every reason to suppose that he will have dealt in 
a similarly conservative spirit with his other principal source, 
so that we have here not merely extracts from the Laogia of 
St Matthew but an incorporation of the whole of this earlier 
work, We have the more reason to think this because the 
Greek Gospel now bears the name of St Matthew, and this 
could hardly have come to be unless St Matthew’s work were 
fully represented in it. 

It will be felt by almost all who examine these discourses that 
in their unity of treatment and in the completeness of the subject- 
matter is involved a very considerable probability that we have 
in them a full representation of the original work, but this 
probability is very much increased, and our ideas of the original 
form and contents of the book of the Logia are made very much 
clearer by a remarkable peculiarity in the actual text which we 
may now proceed to notice. This peculiarity consists in a kind 
of refrain, or recurring formula, which is placed by the evangelist 
at each of the places at which he resumes the ordinary narrative 
after the longer passages of discourse material. This formula 
recurs five times, precisely at the close of those five long dis- 
courses which we have already separated out from the rest of 
St Matthew’s Gospel, and is almost identically the same in every 
case. ‘And it came to pass, when Jesus had finished these sayings’ 
(vii 28, xi 1, xiii 53, xix 1, xxvi1). The only variations are that 
at the end of the series of parables the formula runs ‘ When Jesus 
had finished these parables’, and that in the last case (xxvi 1) it 
is ‘When Jesus had finished all these sayings’. One is naturally 
led to the idea that we have in these five great discourses—thus 
definitely marked off and indicated by the compiler of the Gospel— 
the five parts of an earlier book, antecedent to our present Gospel 
and now separated and distributed in the larger work. Nor is it 
necessary to do anything more than simply to bring them together 
to reconstruct what was apparently the complete work in five 
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chapters or, as in those days they would have been called, five 
books. Collected together they form a complete treatise on the 
teaching of Christ concerning the new kingdom—a treatise which 
contains all that part of His teaching which was of a permanent 
and legislative character, and from which all that was merely 
local and temporary has been excluded. The whole treatise 
seems designed to serve as a manual of the New Law for the 
use of the Church at large, drawn exclusively from the teaching 
of our Lord and expressed wholly in His words. Its contents 
will be as follows : 


Book 
I (v, vi, vii. The Sermon on the The New Law. 
Mount). 
II (x. Mission of the Twelve). The Rulers of the Kingdom. 

III (xiii, xxii). Parables of the Kingdom. 

IV (xviii). Relations of the members of the 

Kingdom one with another. 
V (xxiv, xxv). The coming of the King. 

The single note of ‘the Kingdom’, and ‘the New Law’ runs 
through all the five discourses and gives its character to the 
whole. The unity and completeness of subject is so striking 
that it is impossible that it can be merely due to chance, and 
we may with considerable confidence assume that we have here 
a complete earlier work, and in all probability, therefore, the 
actual book of the ‘ Discourses of the Lord’ to the existence of 
which Papias has borne witness. 

It is worth while too to notice the number of the chapters into 
which this book seems to have been divided. We can understand 
that as there were five ‘books’ of Moses and five ‘books’ of the 
Psalms, so also it would have seemed right in the eyes of a Jew 
of that period, to whom the symbolism of numbers meant so 
much more than it does to us, that there should also be five 
‘books’ of the Sayings of the True Prophet whose coming Moses 
and David had foretold. It is also, perhaps, worth our while to 
notice that the ‘ Explanations of the Sayings of the Lord’ which 
were published by Papias were also divided into five books, as we 
learn from Irenaeus, It suggests that the basis on which those 
‘Explanations’ were built, the text in fact to which they served 
as a commentary, was no other than the ZLaogia of St Matthew, 
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and that each ‘book’ of the Explanations corresponded to and 
commented on one of the ‘books’ into which the original work 
of St Matthew was divided. 

Now if the Zogia must thus be restricted to the five great 
discourses, two very interesting and important conclusions im- 
mediately follow. The first is that the whole class of matter which 
shews verbal coincidences between St Matthew and St Luke, and 
which is not contained in St Mark at all, cannot have formed part 
of the Logia. We shall have, therefore, now to return to the con- 
sideration of this part of the Gospel in the hope of determining 
whence it actually was drawn. The second conclusion, which 
follows as a corollary to the first, is that St Luke either does not 
reckon the Logia at all among his sources, or if he does, it is 
through a different translation than that which is contained in 
St Matthew. This is proved to be so by the fact that no part 
of the Zogia material contained in both Gospels shews verbal 
coincidences. 

We go back, then, to the consideration of the passages we have 
already noted as shewing a close verbal connexion, and which are 
enumerated on p. 192. If they are not from the Logia whence do 
they come? The obvious answer is that they are Marcan in origin. 
For in every way they conform to what we have learnt to expect 
in those portions of St Matthew and St Luke which are drawn 
from that source. They greatly resemble St Mark’s Gospel both 
in their style and in the nature of their contents. They are not 
inserted into the text as later interpolations, but are closely 
contiected with and grow naturally out of the portions that are 
Marcan beyond dispute. Moreover, they shew constant verbal 
coincidences with the corresponding passages in St Luke, and 
therefore they must either be Marcan in origin or else we are 
compelled to invent another Greek written source which has 
been used by both evangelists. If we do assume the existence 
of such a source, we have still to explain how it comes about 
that both have preserved these disjointed fragments of this 
source and nothing more, and why they have both joined them 
on, independently of one another, in several instances to exactly 
the same phrases of St Mark. Obviously it will be a far more 
simple explanation if only we can consider them as Marcan. But, 
on the other hand, how can they possibly be Marcan, if St Mark’s 
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Gospel has not got them? The answer is that this is possible in 
one way, and in one way only. It is possible only if there were 
several editions of St Mark, of which editions our present St Mark 
is the latest, while the other evangelists made use of earlier ones. 
It is possible, that is to say, only if we can conceive that St Mark 
included them in his earlier editions, and that thence they found 
their way into St Matthew and St Luke, but that they were 
deliberately cut out from his last edition by St Mark himself. 
The theory of the three editions of St Mark once more supplies 
us with a possible solution of a problem that is otherwise very 
hard to solve. 

If we consider the passages in question in this light we shall 
see at once that many of them, however suitable for a Gospel 
written in Palestine in A.D. 42, might be less valuable for Roman 
readers after A.D. 70. The figure of John the Baptist and his 
preaching were of less importance for Gentiles who had never 
heard of John than for those to whom his name and teaching 
were familiar, and who possibly were already prepared, with 
the Jews themselves, to hold him for a prophet. The same 
argument applies to the denunciations of the unbelief in Galilee, 
and of the legal narrowness of the Scribes and Pharisees. We 
can understand that none of this would seem important or 
interesting in the eyes of Roman readers who knew little of 
Jewish sects and parties. On the other hand it is hard to see 
grounds for the omission of the healing of the centurion’s 
servant. Still the hypothesis that all this material did originally 
form part of St Mark’s Gospel is by far the simplest that presents 
itself, and does not seem open to any very serious objection. 

I suggest, then, that St Matthew’s Gospel, in its present form, is 
the result of a fusion of two earlier documents. The first, and by 
far the longer, of these documents was a form of St Mark’s Gospel, 
earlier and also more extensive in its contents than our present 
St Mark, which had also been enriched by a number of additional 
narratives which had been inserted into its text. The second 
document was a Greek translation of the Lagia of St Matthew, 
a work consisting of five chapters, each of which chapters has 
been inserted almost intact and fitted on to some appropriate 
portion of the Marcan narrative without any great attention to 
exact chronological order. 
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The locality where this fusion of the two documents was 
carried out can be fixed with a good deal of certainty. In 
the first place it is hardly possible that it was Jerusalem, 
though Jerusalem, oddly enough, has been the place most 
commonly fixed upon by those who have ventured conjectures 
on the point. There is no time either before or after the 
catastrophe of A.D. 70 when the production of a Greek Gospel of 
this kind is likely to have taken place at Jerusalem itself. 
Moreover there is a kind of detachment and aloofness about the 
whole feeling of the Gospel, which is most difficult to reconcile 
with the idea that it had its origin in the very midst of the 
stormy scenes which preceded the destruction of the city. 
Geographical indications tend in the same direction. The 
author speaks of Palestine as ‘Syria’ (iv 24), which was the 
name of the Roman province. Nor is there the exactness of 
topographical detail which we should expect in a book compiled 
in the very spot in which took place so many of the principal 
events of which it is treating. The book, too, is clearly written 
for Jews, and the language of Jews in Jerusalem was not Greek 
but Aramaic. Its readers need translations of words like 
Golgotha, and were therefore not Jews of Jerusalem but of the 
dispersion. It is to some large centre of Greek-speaking Jews 
outside the Holy Land, rather than to Jerusalem itself, that we 
must look. Alexandria is the obvious place which meets all the 
requirements. There was a large colony of Jews in that city, 
and Greek was the language that they spoke. Moreover there 
was a flourishing Christian Church there from very early times, 
and this Church must have needed a Gospel in its own language. 
It did possess one such of its own, for St Mark, as tradition tells 
us, either carried his Gospel there or else actually wrote it out 
for them on the spot. Now the Marcan portion of St Matthew 
seems to be precisely this second or Alexandrine edition of 
St Mark, for it is demonstrably later than the parallel 
passages in St Luke and earlier than the Gospel of St Mark 
itself. If, then, the edition of St Mark which was used in the 
preparation of St Matthew’s Gospel was this Alexandrine 
edition, it is only natural to suppose that Alexandria was the 
place in which St Matthew’s Gospel was composed, especially as 
it fits in so well with all the other requirements of the case. 
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There is an indication that this was really so to be found in 
Justin Martyr’s ‘Apology’. St Matthew’s Gospel speaks of the 
Wise Men as having come from ‘the East’. But St Justin, 
apparently using some other and more exact tradition, speaks 
of them in three separate places as having come ‘from Arabia’. 
He was born in Nablous or Samaria, and Arabia would not, of 
course, be properly designated to any dweller in Palestine by 
the expression ‘the East’, but rather ‘the South’. If, then, 
St Justin is using a true tradition when he says that the Wise 
Men came from Arabia, and if St Matthew’s Gospel consequently 
means Arabia when it speaks of ‘the East’, it follows necessarily 
that that Gospel was composed, not in Palestine, which lies to 
the north of Arabia, but in that country which lies to its west— 
that is to say, in Egypt. For it is in Egypt, and nowhere else, 
that Arabia would naturally be designated by the general phrase 
‘the East’. 

If we grant that Alexandria was the place in which the 
Gospel according to St Matthew assumed its present form, we 
shall not have much difficulty in arriving at a very probable 
conjecture as to the way in which this came about. It must 
remain little more than a conjecture because there is little or no 
direct evidence to guide us; but it will at least afford us a possible 
outline of the facts, which may perhaps be allowed to stand until 
further evidence enables us to make a still closer approximation 
to the truth. 

St Mark, according to tradition, came to Alexandria, in 
obedience to St Peter’s directions, somewhere about the year 
A.D. 42. At Alexandria, and for the benefit of his Egyptian 
converts, he wrote down again the résumé of St Peter’s preaching 
which we call the Gospel of St Mark. This Gospel, we can 
understand, naturally became the official Gospel of the Church 
of Alexandria. Other places had other accounts of the life and 
teaching of our Lord. Those places which owed their conver- 
sion to St Paul must have had left with them some written 
gospel narrative, a narrative which probably had some relation 
to the later Gospel of St Luke. So, again, Jerusalem had its 
own records. But the record preserved at Alexandria, the 
original ‘Gospel according to the Egyptians’, was a form of 
the Gospel of St Mark. 
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Most probably this Gospel was actually known as the 
‘Gospel according to the Egyptians’. Professor Harnack is 
no doubt right when he tells us that the territorial titles 
‘according to the Hebrews’ and ‘according to the Egyptians’ 
are earlier than the later titles which are founded on author- 
ship. But he is surely wrong when he goes on to infer 
that the later apocryphal Gospel, which usurped the name, 
must have existed before the canonical four. The original 
‘Gospel according to the Egyptians’ must have been the 
Gospel which was given to them by St Mark, who first preached 
the Gospel to them, and then, after the title had become disused in 
the second century, a second and apocryphal Gospel appropriated 
the name, the original history of which was by that time for- 
gotten. It is precisely what we see happening in the case of all 
the apocryphal writings. They always tried to obtain acceptance 
by sailing under false colours, and endeavouring to pass them- 
selves off as other and more ancient documents than they really 
were. It is not too much to say that the existence of an 
apocryphal writing in the second century almost always pre- 
supposes and points back to the existence of an earlier and 
genuine writing for which it desired to be mistaken. 

We may suppose that this Gospel of St Mark, in its second form, 
was, from at least the year 50 A.D.,the official record of the Churches 
of Egypt, and was read in the public assemblies of the Christians 
on the Sunday, just as the Jews had been long accustomed to 
read the Old Testament Scriptures in the synagogues. It would 
have been regarded as a very precious and authentic document, 
but not as inspired Scripture in the same sense as the Old Testa- 
ment. The time for that was not yet, for ‘ the living voice’, to 
use the phrase of Papias, still remained with the Church, and 
men were not solely dependent on any book for authentic informa- 
tion about our Lord, So we can understand readily enough 
that when from time to time there arrived at Alexandria other 
documents which were guaranteed as trustworthy records, there 
would always be a tendency to incorporate them with the exist- 
ing Gospel, and to enrich it with this additional information. It 
is in this way that we may suppose that the Birth narrative of 
the first two chapters came to be prefixed, and that the other 
short passages which have been interpolated, especially into the 
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story of the Passion, came to be added. They were, in the 
judgement of the Church of Alexandria, as authentic, as worthy 
to be read in the churches, as was the Gospel of their founder 
St Mark. Why should they not be added in, in the places to 
which they naturally belonged, and thus provide the faithful 
with a fuller and a richer narrative of the life of Christ? They 
need not have come all at once, but may have arrived separately. 
More probably they are ‘extracts from other documents of the 
Church, and have been selected from a larger mass of material. 
But, be that as it may, the point to be kept clearly in remem- 
brance is that the Church of Alexandria judged them to be 
authentic, and to be worthy of being added to the Gospel as 
read in the churches of Egypt, and that to that judgement they 
owe their present position. 

But one document which came in this way to Alexandria 
was of such length and importance that it hardly lent itself 
to this procedure. It was the Lagia, the collection of the 
Discourses of Christ which had been drawn up by St Matthew 
in Hebrew, and bore his name. As it stood it was not useful in 
Alexandria, for the language in which it was written would have 
been understood only by a few. Before it could be used it must 
be translated into Greek, and this we may suppose was done at 
an early date. Then, perhaps for a number of years, the two 
books would probably have existed side by side, each held in 
equal honour and both alike read in the churches. After a time 
the inconvenience of having two books would begin to be felt, 
and the idea of combining both into a single continuous narrative 
would be entertained, and in that way our present Gospel would 
naturally come into existence. It is, in fact, the first of the 
‘Harmonies’, the initial product of that tendency which led 
afterwards to the compilation of Tatian’s Diatessaron, and which 
has ever since, all through the ages, been producing countless 
volumes, the object of which has been to gather into a single 
story all that is told us in the various records of the life and 
teaching of our blessed Lord. 

The compilation was, however, no mere affair of ‘ paste and 
scissors’. It took place at a very early date indeed, when as 
yet there was no special reverence for the actual words, as 
distinct from the substance of the sacred books. Everything 
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contained in the two books seems to have been carefully pre- 
served, but in many cases there have been considerable abbrevia- 
tions, and also constant alterations for the improvement of style. 
The whole Gospel, from end to end, bears the impress of a single 
mind, and is the work of one who spoke Greek fluently and is 
master of a good Greek style. The literary ability which has 
woven together into a single narrative of striking unity materials 
of diverse origin, and has done this with so little interference 
with the materials themselves, is of no ordinary kind. 

The date at which the Gospel was compiled can be assigned 
with some confidence to within a few years, one way or the 
other, of the destruction of Jerusalem. Harnack puts it at about 
A.D. 75, being influenced by the thought that St Mark’s Gospel 
was not composed, according to tradition, till after St Peter's 
death, and that some years must be allowed before it can be 
supposed to have been incorporated into a later gospel. But if, 
as I have tried to shew, it was not the final and Roman 
St Mark which was thus incorporated, but an earlier edition 
which probably had existed since A.D. 45, this reasoning loses 
its force. The internal evidence of the Gospel itself is much 
more readily compatible with an earlier date. For instance, 
it is hard to understand why the solemn warning ‘Let him 
that readeth understand’ (xxiv. 15) should be retained in 
a redaction made after the cause for the warning had been 
removed by the fulfilment of the prophecy. This reasoning is 
made still more clear by a comparison of the whole passage as it 
is given in each of the three synoptics. St Matthew seems to be 
earliest and to have written when no part of the prophecy had 
been fulfilled. St Mark is later, for the word ‘immediately’, 
almost certainly a Marcan word originally, for St Mark uses it 
constantly, has been removed, and so the two prophecies are 
distinguished one from another. The part which has to do 
with the destruction of Jerusalem is fulfilled: the part dealing 
with the end of the world is still future. St Luke is later still, 
for he explains ‘the abomination of desolation’ to mean the 
Roman armies of the siege, and interposes ‘the time of the 
Gentiles’, during which Jerusalem is to be trodden down, between 
the two events. 


Turning to tradition we find two dates assigned. Eusebius 
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(H. £. iii 24) says that ‘ Matthew, having first preached to the 
Hebrews, when he was about to go to others delivered to them 
his Gospel written in their own language’. This we may take 
as referring to the Logia and embodying a true tradition. The 
occasion of the writing of the Logia was the departure of the 
apostles from Jerusalem, to begin their more general missionary 
work. The date traditionally assigned for this departure is 
about A.D. 42. Irenaeus, however, gives a different date. He 
says that ‘Matthew produced a written Gospel among the 
Hebrews in their own dialect when Peter and Paul were preach- 
ing and founding the Church of Rome’. The date when 
St Peter and St Paul were both at Rome is just before their 
martyrdom in A.D. 67; and this is too late a date for the 
composition of the Zogia, but fits in admirably with the require- 
ments of the Greek Gospel. If we may suppose that Irenaeus 
has confused the two events, just as I have already suggested 
must have happened in the parallel case of St Mark, there is no 
reason why this date, say A. D. 66, should not be accepted as the 
date of the amalgamation of the two great evangelical documents 
at Alexandria to form the Greek ‘Gospel according to St Matthew’. 
In that case we have once more found Catholic tradition to be easily 
reconcileable with the results of modern critical study. Nor 
need any orthodox and conservative reader be terrified at what 
has been suggested. St Matthew's Gospel, even if only part 
of it is actually St Matthew’s work, may rest throughout on 
apostolic authority, and was probably compiled within the 
apostolic period. It comes to us, as I have tried to shew, on 
the authority of the Church of Alexandria, confirmed at a later 
date by the acceptance, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
of the Universal Church. 


A. S. BARNES. 
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THE HISTORICAL SETTING 
OF THE SECOND AND THIRD EPISTLES 
OF ST JOHN. 


IN his ingenious and often suggestive study of the above subject 
in two recent numbers of this JOURNAL, Dom Chapman says, 
@ propos of one main problem for which he seeks the solution, 
‘If others disagree with my results, I trust they will continue 
the search for a better’. I certainly disagree very widely from 
his results, while thinking him to have called attention to one or 
two points generally overlooked in the consideration of the 
problems connected with these epistles. And I desire to set 
forth the results to which a fresh study of them in the light of 
Dom Chapman’s papers has led me, with a like hope that others 
may follow up the scent, till all the available data have been 
made to yield us their true and full meaning. In so doing 
I must begin by a running criticism of certain parts of our 
author’s exegesis and of the historical inferences drawn therefrom, 
before proceeding to a fresh synthesis which appears to me at 
present to cover all the relevant facts. 

First, then, Dom Chapman errs in referring the news that 
Gaius ‘ was walking in truth’ to his practice of ‘ St John’s favourite 
virtue of charity’, and to any one special occasion. For the 
writer dwells first on his friend’s general good record brought 
from time to time? by brethren visiting his church and reporting 
on their return, ‘Gaius is a true Christian’. It is only with the 
next paragraph that any specific instance emerges. There we 
learn of his loyal action, to which certain brethren had recently 
witnessed before the writer’s own church, in the way of hospitality 
shewn them by Gaius. And the immediate occasion of the Elder’s 
letter is to bespeak a repetition of such kindness at his hands, in 


The frequentative force of the present participles ... xa paprupoiv Taw, 
along with . . . wepnareis, has escaped our author's notice. 
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‘setting’ these same brethren ‘forward’ on their fresh mission in 
a manner worthy of God, on whose service they came. He then 
adds a special reason for such hospitality. 


‘For they went out for the Name’s sake, taking nothing of the 
Gentiles.’ 

Here we reach a critical point in Dom Chapman’s reading of 
this letter, and so of its fellow epistle. He insists that trp rod 
évdyaros ééf\@av must mean that these men had fled from 
persecution on behalf of the Name, probably persecution at Rome 
under Nero. I will not stay to argue that ¢{jAéav in this context 
points less naturally to going forth from a city, than to going 
forth from the inner life of a Christian community, such as the 
writer’s own church just alluded to; and that this sense is borne 
out by the analogous éf7A@ay els tov xdéopov, used of certain 
‘deceivers’ in the companion letter (compare 1 John ii 19 é€ jap 
eépdOav). For indeed the sense of the clause as a whole, imp 
tod évduaros pndev AapBadvortes and seems to 
be duce clarius. Dom Chapman says ‘the words “for the Name’s 
sake” imply some hardship, if not persecution, and could not be 
the equivalent of “to preach the Name”’. Surely this is to 
overlook the distinction between inép and dd. The latter might 
suggest what he maintains; the former rather denotes ‘in the 
interests of the Name’, and exactly suits the idea of going forth on 
an evangelizing mission among the heathen. Further this reading 
is demanded by the conjunction of pndtv AapBdvorres x.t.A., which 
Dom Chapman never actually renders in its connexion with 
éfjA@av, but which he apparently takes as if it were a past 
participle. Thus he says: ‘ Westcott must be right in explaining 
that the words refer to the Gentile converts to whom the strangers 
had preached.’ Hete Dr Westcott’s sound patch only makes 
the unsoundness of our author’s exegetical garment apparent. 
For a rent in grammar results, when we read continuously, ‘ they 
went forth (to avoid danger), taking nothing of the Gentiles’ to 
whom they had preached. That would demand Aafévres, not 
AapBdvoyres, which really expresses a principle or ‘habitual 
rule’ (as Westcott says), dependent upon the step described by 
e&jAdav. Thus Dom Chapman’s exegesis of this clause fails to 
bear scrutiny; nor do the words refer, as he makes out, to 
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a ‘going forth’ prior to the beginning of the journey which the 
Elder is asking Gaius to further. The éfjéay is an epistolary 
aorist. He is speaking of their present policy of obvious dis- 
interestedness in relation to those whom they were to evangelize ; 
and he urges that they should be saved from all expense whilst 
among Christians, inter alia that their funds may hold out the 
better when they actually reach the @@vxof whom they had in 
view in setting out. Indeed this reading is required to satisfy 
the idea of ‘ fellow workers’ in the next verse. 

But not only does Dom Chapman’s exegesis of this passage 
break down; with it goes the bulk of the historical setting so 
ingeniously constructed for the two epistles under examination. 
Yet while this is so, we hasten to add that a good deal remains 
from the ruin in the way of valuable materials for a theory based 
on a truer reading of this verse. The motif of martyrdom 
disappears, and with it much else that before was sufficiently 
precarious, including the Roman destination of the letters. But 
the observations connected with the personality of Demetrius 
can be considered apart, and will repay attention, if only for the 
one which constitutes the centre of them all—and the abiding 
merit of the whole discussion—namely, the proper stress laid on 
the attestation of the man’s claim to be received as a genuine 
‘brother’ in the Lord. To this we shall come shortly, in due 
course. 


‘I wrote a few words to the Church; but he that loveth to have the. 
preeminence among them, Diotrephes, doth not receive us.’ 


Here Dom Chapman puts aside the probable view that ‘ the 
few words’ are our 2 John, in favour of ‘a former letter of 
recommendation given to the strangers on their first visit’. Then 
he goes on to say that Diotrephes ‘can hardly have disregarded 
St John’s recommendation of these Christian teachers unless he 
had something against them personally’. That is by no means 
obvious. St John says ‘ Diotrephes doth not receive us, with 
wicked words prating against us’ (pAvapéy jas) ; which points 
rather to a rejection of the Apostle’s own fellowship. This would 
help to explain why the Apostle felt specially apprehensive lest 
Diotrephes’ church should harbour the ‘ deceivers’ dealt with in 
2 John—probably ‘the few words’ which the writer expected 
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Diotrephes to try to suppress. In it he hints that a section of 
the church was not ‘walking in truth’ and might be ready to 
welcome the ‘deceivers’ to the very hospitality Diotrephes had 
refused St John’s friends. Hence the attitude of Diotrephes to those 
strange ‘ brethren’ was due to hostility to the Apostle himself. ‘ He 
receiveth not us’, and so ‘he receiveth not the brethren’. As to 
the length to which Diotrephes went in his high-handed opposition 
to hospitality being extended to these visitors, he was for casting 
their hosts out of the Church, and presumably Gaius among the 
rest. Dom Chapman assumes that he had actually achieved his 
end; but the presents xwAve. and hardly necessitate 
such a view. In fact the tone of 2 John (especially 1, 4, 12 f) 
points the other way. 

Passing by one or two dubious oditer dicta’, we come to the 
most suggestive point in Dom Chapman’s papers. He calls 
attention, and most properly so, to the peculiarly impressive 
manner in which Demetrius, probably both the bearer of the letter 
and the leader of the mission in question, is commended to Gaius 
as worthy of all confidence as a Christian brother. 


‘Demetrius hath witness borne to him by all, and by the Truth 
itself; yea, we also bear witness; and thou knowest that our witness 
is true.’ 


On this our author observes: ‘It does not seem to have been 
commonly recognized that this emphatic sentence is not set down 
a propos de bottes.’ So far all must go with him, whether they 
accept his explanation of the phenomenon or not. The com- 
mendation is too laborious and iterative to be merely the usual 
certificate of good Christian standing. The Apostle ‘ doth 
protest too much’ not to have a special reason for so writing, 
especially in a letter else so terse and brief. But is that reason to 
be found in a ‘close connexion with the rest of the Epistle’, so 
that Demetrius ‘is, in fact, the one whose character has been 
called in question by Diotrephes’? I doubt it, as also what 
lies behind it in Dom Chapman’s mind. For he has worked out 


1 e.g, the suggestion that mpeoBurepos in relation to St John was the equivalent 
of the later Patriarch or Metropolitan, whereas it was really a fairly common 
generic term, as we gather from Papias and Irenaeus; and the judgement, 
‘St Paul was more of the thinker than of the administrator’, to which many 
besides Prof. Ramsay could not give unqualified assent. 
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what he considers a highly probable identification of this 
Demetrius with Demas, who forsook St Paul at Rome when 
danger began to thicken: and it is this which determines his 
reading of the emphatic commendation and its raison Wétre. 
Space will not allow of a detailed criticism of the circumstantial 
evidence which makes this theory seem probable to its author. 
I will only set over against it one which appears to me more 
probable, in the hope that others may concur in this, as well as 
in the reading of the whole situation into which it seems to fit. 
Let us assume, then, that St John’s Demetrius is the same as 
the Ephesian silversmith of Acts xix 23. Such an identification 
has, to begin with, the advantage in point of locality, especially 
on what I have argued is the true view of the mission on which 
Demetrius came, namely one to some region beyond the city 
in which Gaius is resident. An Ephesian enterprise of this sort 
is not likely to have gone westwards, to Macedonia or beyond, 
as we should expect, if the Demas who ‘went to Thessalonica’ 
were in question. As to the fact that the Demetrius of Acts was 
hostile to the Gospel, this is not against the identification, but 
rather in its favour. For the special emphasis of the Apostle’s 
testimony to his friend’s bona fide Christianity suggests that there 
was some grave antecedent ground for suspecting the contrary !. 
Suppose that Demetrius, who was widely known as the stirrer-up 
of tumult against St Paul, had only comparatively recently 
become a zealous adherent of the faith he once opposed (on trade 
gtounds) ; or that at least his Christian record was not a matter 
of sufficient notoriety to have cancelled his bad name in all the 
Churches of the province, even those most remote from Ephesus. 
That would give us just the situation calling for the exceptional 
testimony here given. For Gaius would need to be armed with 
absolute proof of the good standing of Demetrius, if he were not 
to compromise himself at any rate in the eyes of the local church, 
especially with a Diotrephes ready to seize on any plausible 
excuse for excluding the Elder’s friends from Christian communion. 
But with such a testimony Gaius would be forearmed against all 
reasonable challenge. That this Demetrius had the qualities of 


1 Surely peyapripyra (riot paprupefra:) ind is more emphatic even than 
the translation quoted above would suggest. ‘Hath a reputation resting on 
universal testimony’, would perhaps give the sense more fairly. 
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leadership the story in Acts itself seems to imply; and these 
may well have been utilized (as also perhaps his large means) 
in such mission work as is hinted at in our letter. Any such 
identification, indeed, is not of the same moment to my general 
theory, as Dom Chapman’s is to his complex Roman hypothesis. 


But quantum valeat it appears the more probable of the 
two. 


‘I had many things to write to thee ; howbeit I do not wish (od 6éAw) 
to write to thee with ink and pen. But I hope to see thee shortly, and 


we will speak face to face. Peace be to thee ; the friends salute thee ; 
salute the friends by name.’ 


‘Gaius’, says our author, ‘has many friends at Ephesus, and 
St John has friends in the Church where Gaius lives’. This seems 
a just inference, so long as we do not assume complete parallelism 
between the two cases, that of Gaius and that of St John respec- 
tively. For while the salutation from ‘the friends’ at Ephesus to 
Gaius may simply represent ‘the brethren’ who had given him so 
excellent a character ‘before theChurch’ (6, cf. 3); the individualiz- 
ing addition of ‘by name’ in the writer’s own salutation of ‘ the 
friends’ at the other end, suggests that he had visited them in 
the past. Thus it is probable that ‘the friends’ in question are 
the pro-Johannine section of Gaius’s church. In fact ‘ our friends’ 
would represent the sense better in both cases}. 


Now let us turn to see what light 2 John has to contribute. 


‘The Elder to one who is an elect lady, and her children, whom 
I love in truth; and not I only, but also all they that know the Truth ; 


for the Truth’s sake which abideth in us—and it shall be with us 
for ever.’ 


Most will agree with Dom Chapman that ‘elect lady’ here 
means a Church (cf. 1 Pet. v 13 domd(erar ipas BaBvddu 
ovvexdexT}, a passage which may even have set the fashion of 
so speaking—see 2 John 13 domd(eral ce ra réxva cov 
Tis éxAextis—as our author rightly notes). But when he adds 
that ‘a famous Church’ is meant, ‘for it is loved by all that 


1 This does not exclude a possibility that the use of the phrase, ‘the friends’, 
was part also of the prudential reserve to which are due phrases like ‘the elect 
lady’, ‘the children of thy elect sister’, in 2 John, and the postponement in both 
letters of other matters to future oral intercourse. 
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know the Truth’—and assumes that Antioch or Rome alone 
will satisfy this phrase—he forgets that ‘all’ may be used 
relatively, viz. as relative to a limited area which is otherwise 
known to be in the author’s thoughts. Such an area was the 
province of Asia, the special sphere of the Apostle’s own influence, 
and that to which he confined himself, as far as appears from his 
other writings. Thus when in the Apocalypse he writes (ii 23), 
‘and all the Churches shall recognize that I am He that 
searcheth the reins’, he has primarily in view the Seven Churches 
of Asia. So also is it here. He is speaking of the sphere of 
his own special observation and knowledge, and says of it quite 
naturally ‘all they that know the Truth’, i.e. in our part of the 
world. This of course implies that the Church addressed itself 
falls within the area of his special purview, and is not at a great 
distance. But that is the most natural assumption to make, 
unless the contrary is clearly indicated. At least we cannot 
grant Dom Chapman his opposite assumption to build on. 
Therewith another main support of the Roman destination of 
this letter is removed. And further unsoundness in the 
foundation of this theory comes to light in the very next 
paragraph, where he comments on 


‘I rejoice greatly that I have found of thy children walking in Truth, 
even as we received commandment from the Father.’ 


‘ Here’, says he, ‘the meaning is plainly: “I rejoiced greatly 
when I heard that some of your children had practised some 
remarkable virtue, according to the Father’s commandment”. 
What was this particular act of virtue?’ We need not trouble 
to reproduce the rather over-subtle argument by which he 
decides that ‘the act of virtue’ was ‘the glorious martyrdom 
of some. of the sons of the Church to which he writes’. For 
grammatical considerations. alone forbid the notion that a 
‘ particular act’ of any kind is in view. Observe that the above 
paraphrase has substituted the aorist, ‘when I heard’ for 
Westcott’s correct perfect ‘that I have found’ (possibly by 
repeated experience), and the aorist ‘had practised’ for the 
imperfect participle ‘engaged in walking’ (epizarodyras, comp. 
3 John 3, where the force of mepimareis is also missed by our 
author). The Apostle simply utters his joy at the moral 
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integrity’ shewn by certain members of the Church addressed, 
and goes on to express the earnest desire that this Church as 
a whole will act similarly in the essential matter of mutual love, 
understood in the only sense recognized by John as real, namely 
practically, according to God’s definite precepts of love (xara ras 
évrods avrod). This is evidently what he has in mind, when 
he goes on to exhort the Church not to lose the reward of what 
it had wrought, by departing from the true path as outlined in 
‘the teaching of the Christ’ (ui) év Tod 
That were no real ‘ progress’ (as 6 mpodywy yi) mévwr 
however it might claim to be so in the mouths of ‘deceivers’, 
who taught an ‘advanced’ doctrine about Jesus Christ, as one 
whose coming * was not really ‘in flesh’, and knowledge of whom 
was not an elementary matter of doing the precepts of ‘the 
teaching’ handed down as having come from His bodily lips. 
A true knowledge of Christ, ‘not after the flesh’ but after the 
spirit, these men seem to have said, left a man much freer than 
that, much more a law unto himself. This, replied the Apostle, 
was to open the door wide to lapse into ‘evil works’. Such 
a reading of the passage dealing with the errorists—according to 
which ‘the teaching’ wherein men ought to abide was the 
practical teaching handed down from Christ, but virtually set 
aside by the new Docetic theory of His person—finds an almost 
exact parallel in the ‘Teaching of the Lord through the Twelve 
Apostles’, There we read (xi 1, 2): ‘Whosoever, then, cometh 
and teacheth you all the aforesaid, receive him. But if he who 
teacheth himself turns round and teaches another teaching, to 
the undoing (of the former), listen not to him.” In like manner 
John writes: ‘If anyone cometh and beareth not this teaching, 


* Tlepmareiv év dAnOeiqg may perhaps be so rendered here and in 3 John 3. ‘The 
phrase’, says Westcott, ‘is not identical with ‘‘ walking in the truth” (mepem. év rH 
GAncig, 3 John 4). It describes the general character of the life as conducted “in 
truth’’, really and in very deed in a certain fashion’, defined in both instances by 
the «.7.d. following. 

? Of pi) "Incotv Xpordv Epxdpevov capxi. Here the emphasis is 
not upon the mere past fact of His coming (éAnAv@éra, 1 John iv 2) having been 
‘in flesh’, but upon the essential sphere of His manifestation, whether in the past 
or at any other time. Over against this, John insisted that ‘love’ with Him was 
love embodied in action to men in the body (év capxt) : and His historical ‘ teaching’ 
(&daxy, cf. Rom. xvi 17 cxomeiv rods tds . . mapa didaxhv ipeis 
éuddere Tit. i g, cf. Acts ii 42), as expressed in definite precepts (évroAai), 
required the like embodiment of love in deed from His followers, 
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receive him not.... For he who saith to him “God Speed”, 
hath fellowship with his evil works.’ 

Dom Chapman’s theory rests on an unsound exegesis of 
2 John, as of 3 John. But before attempting to gather up the 
positive data for a better synthesis which seems to emerge from 
our discussion as. a whole, a word must be said on the confirma- 
tion of that part of his theory which regards Rome as the desti- 
nation of 2 John, found by our author in the Latin version of the 
Hypotyposes of the Alexandrine Clement. The passage runs :— 


‘Secunda Ioannis Epistola quae ad virgines scripta est simplicissima. 
Scripta vero est ad quamdam Babyloniam Electam nomine ; significat 
autem electionem ecclesiae sanctae.’ 


Nothing could be more precarious than the use of this as 
evidence of a Roman destination. For apart from the possibility, 
not to say, probability’, that Clement wrote pds [ldp@ovs (cf. the 
ad Parthos of St Augustine and others), and that this shews the 
sense in which Babyloniam should here be taken; Dom Chap- 
man gets over the formidable objection that his reading of the 
passage demands Romanam far too lightly. There was no good 
reason why Clement should put the thing figuratively, instead of 
literally and plainly, in a commentary. And in any case, even if 
Babyloniam did here mean Romanam, there is no proof or even 
likelihood that Clement was doing other than make an arbitrary 
identification, on the basis of the one other analogy in the New 
Testament for éxAexry as used of a church. Such exegesis would 
be verbal and historically worthless. 

As to the * Additional Considerations’, for which our author 
himself does not claim much (two being given ‘for curiosity, not 
for argument’), I think we can afford to pass them by without 
comment, Our space is needed for the statement of another 
synthesis which Dom Chapman’s discussion has helped to suggest. 


Gaius, a man marked by integrity of life according to the 
Johannine principle of brotherly love as ruling all conduct, had 


* Dom Chapman has to start his argument, even on the basis of the reading 
map@évous, with an over-confident emendation : ‘for ad virgines we should certainly 
read ad virginem’. Many will feel the metaphor intolerably harsh and mixed, in 
spite of the attempted apologia; ‘Why ad virginem, since the elect lady has 
children? Clearly because Clement is about to explain that a church is meant’. 
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on a recent occasion welcomed a group of brethren from the 
writer’s own church (Ephesus). On their return, these had 
witnessed to his practical love before the church, contrasting it 
with the attitude of the most influential person in the church to 
which Gaius belonged, one Diotrephes. Not only had this man 
withheld hospitality himself; he had even tried to deter others 
who were for giving it, to the point of using all his influence to 
get them extruded from the local church. In this he had not, it 
seems, fully succeeded; though probably he had produced an 
acute division of feeling, to judge from the writer’s use of airév 
in v. 9, and from the restricted salutation to certain individuals as 
‘our friends’, But in any case there was danger lest Diotrephes’ 
example should influence the future conduct of Gaius and others 
prejudicially, whether as regards future hospitality or factious 
church methods. 

The reason of Diotrephes’ attitude to the stranger brethren 
was apparently his determination not to have communion with 
the writer or those who belonged to his circle (od« émdéxerat yas). 
This determination sprang from his own ambitious and masterful 
spirit (6 @tAompwretwy), which resented the spiritual authority of 
the Elder outside the church in which he dwelt (v. 6) as menac- 
ing the independence of his own church, as he conceived it. The 
way in which he ‘ prated at’ the Elder was probably somewhat like 
this. ‘It is time that some limit were put to the constant assump- 
tions of “ paternal government ” put forward by and in the name 
of this man, styled by himself and others “ The Elder”, as if the 
fact of his being an original eye-witness of the Christ gave him 
the right to lord it over the consciences and minds of all men, 
nay, the churches of a whole province. Where is the freedom 
wherewith Christ has made us free, if each church, with its own 
leaders, is not to be allowed to settle all matters touching the 
meaning and practice of the Gospel without authoritative direc- 
tion or denunciation, it may be, from outside? Things have 
come to a pretty pass in these latter days. There used to be 
room for the Spirit to lead and rule, as Paul was wont to teach, 
but now we are coming under a new slavery to man. I, for 
one, will have no more of it. And as the “brethren” passing to 
and from the centre of his influence, are practically his emissaries, 
the partisans of his ideas and claims, I will do all I can to keep 
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them from infecting the local loyalty of our church life with the 
leaven of this ambitious old man’s influence.’ 

A masterful nature is generally the first to suspect ambition at 
the heart of great spiritual influence in another. And it was 
Diotrephes, the man who tried to override the wishes of a con- 
siderable section of his own communion by coercive methods, 
who most deeply distrusted the Elder’s motives. There is no 
sign that he held any office giving him a natural primacy of 
authority in the local church ; rather the reverse. Though only 
one of several local officers, ‘ presbyters’ in functions, if not in 
name, he so pushed his own views as virtually to claim to be 
primus inter pares. Here we have not a monarchical bishop? 
(of any dimensions), not even in germ, as far as recognized status 
is concerned ; but rather those conditions of ambition working 
among the college of presbyters, which Jerome with true instinct 
recognized as bringing about the developement of the episcopate 
of a local chief pastor, as the legitimate centre of local unity, the 
antidote to the evils created by the Diotrephes spirit. 

As Westcott observes, there is nothing to indicate that Dio- 
trephes held false opinions. Had he done so, it is probable that 
this would have been clearly indicated. But it is probable that 
the unethical temper in which he is described as holding the 
faith, would make him very liable to side with those who sat 
loosely by the historical tradition of Christ’s practical teaching 
(2 John 8-11; cf. 3 John 11), over against their antagonist, 
the Elder, in whose unbending opposition, leading to their 
having to ‘go forth’ from his communion, Diotrephes would 
readily find a fresh instance of the ‘lording it over others’ of 
which he complained. For this reason the Elder may well have 
felt the danger lest Diotrephes’ church should welcome the 
Docetists to be specially great, and so have written to it as he 
has in 2 John. 

Into such a situation the peculiarly emphatic testimony to 
Demetrius fits most naturally. For Diotrephes would be on the 
look out for anything in the personel of the visiting brethren 
which might seem to justify refusal of a brotherly welcome. 


* Had it been otherwise, it would have been futile to write to the church. For 


the letter would have been delivered to Diotrephes as a matter of course, and would 
simply have been suppressed, 
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And certainly the record of Demetrius, if he were indeed Paul’s 
old Ephesian opponent, would furnish a fair excuse of the sort 
desired. So much may be said with confidence, though we 
cannot treat the identification as more than the most probable 
open to us and a good working hypothesis. 

But has the Epistle nothing more to tell us about Gaius? 
I think it has. It seems probable that he was, like Diotrephes, 
a presbyter of his church ; but what is of more interest to us, 
he was pretty certainly a personal convert of the Elder’s. This 
seems implied in v. 4, where the writer classes him among his 
own ‘children’ (ra gud réxva, and Westcott’s note), and is borne 
out by the intimate tone of the letter, with its repeated use of 
‘beloved’. Indeed from the injunction ‘salute our friends in- 
dividually ’ (xar’ dvoya), it is probable that the writer had himself 
visited this church in time gone by. Can we go any further? 
Only if we may see in the fuller greeting in v. 2 a playful 
allusion to Gaius’s other name, according to a not uncommon 
habit of ancient letter-writers. The verb evodoic@a, ‘to be 
prospered’ (on one’s way), rather attracts attention. What if 
the Elder’s friend was known also as Euodius, the masculine 
form of a name found in Phil. iv 2, and one which was borne 
by Ignatius’s predecessor in the episcopate of Antioch. Indeed 
when I first read Dom Chapman’s papers and had not yet 
criticized his statement that the church addressed ih 2 John 
must be a world-famous one, and so was led to work out the 
situation in terms of his alternative ‘ Rome or Antioch ’"—where 
Rome seemed to me totally to fail—I was greatly tempted for 
a moment by the striking coincidence which this fact seemed 
to offer. ‘Yes, John came, as he promised, and caused his friend 
Gaius to be appointed bishop, to the setting aside of the 
ambitious doings of Diotrephes. There we have the inner 
history of how Euodius became the first bishop of Antioch.’ 
And if there were good reason to look outside ‘the Churches of 
Asia’, and as far afield as Antioch, for the Lady of 2 John, 
I still think the hypothesis would deserve attention. 

As it is, whether Gaius was also a Euodius or not, the question 
remains, to which quarter of John’s Asian sphere of influence 
should we look for the church of Gaius? I see no reason for 
looking beyond the seven representative churches addressed in 
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the Apocalypse!; for our church was one well known and of 
good standing, being beloved of ‘all those who know the truth’ 
within the writer's special Christian world. We can further 
narrow down the probabilities by noticing that it was a church 
on the route to be taken by those on mission to unevangelized 
regions (3 John 7). This leaves us with Sardis, Philadelphia, 
Pergamum and Thyatira, of which the first seems the least likely 
by position. Finally, when we consider their internal character 
as revealed in the letters to the churches, and as recently 
studied by Professor Ramsay, Thyatira commends itself to me 
personally as most likely of all to have been the home of Gaius 
and Diotrephes, where part of the church was quite as John 
would have them, while yet there were signs that ‘ the deceivers’ 
might find more of a welcome from the church as a whole than 
they deserved. But here one is poaching on Professor Ramsay’s 
preserves: and to him I gladly refer the point for further 
consideration. 

It is enough to have thrown out some suggestions towards 
the historical appreciation of these interesting little letters. The 
rejection of their Johannine origin seems to me hypercriticism, 
and finds its parallel in the old Tiibingen sacrifice of Philemon 
to the exigencies of polemic against the authenticity of Colossians 
which it underpropped. Similarly 2 and 3 John underprop the 
traditional authorship of 1 John, and so of the Fourth Gospel. 


VERNON BARTLET. 


1 So, too, thought the author of Apost. Const. vii 47, when he made Gaius first 
bishop of Pergamum, and Demetrius of Philadelphia. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


THE OLD LATIN TEXTS OF THE 
MINOR PROPHETS. 


APPENDIX. 


I am indebted to the Rev. John E. Gilmore for kindly drawing my 
attention to two further sources from which some verses of the Old 
Latin are to be obtained. These sources are: 

(a) A manuscript in the Bodleian (Auct. F. 4, 32); this contains, 
among various other works, a small collection of biblical passages ; 
these do not all belong to the Old Latin version: those that do are 
appended. There is no title-page to that portion of the MS which 
contains the passages in question, but there is a heading which runs: 
‘Incipiunt pauca testimonia de profhetarum libris graece et latine’; 
this heading is written in red letters’. The MS was written by a Welsh- 
man in the ninth century ; it is difficult to decipher, the forms of the 
letters being very antique. This MS is referred to by Westcott in an 
article on the Vulgate in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 

(4) The Mozarabic Breviary contains a large number of biblical 
passages ; I have examined all those from the Minor Prophets (there 
are extracts from nearly every book), but only two, which had already 
been pointed out to me by Mr Gilmore, are Old Latin, viz.: Jonah ii, 
which occurs in the service 7x Zaudibus for the Thursday after the 
fifth Sunday in Lent, and Hab. iii in the same service for the third 
Sunday in Advent. The Mozarabic or Gothic Breviary is to be seen 
in Migne’s edition (tom. 86) and in the edition of Cardinal Ximenes. 
Jonah ii occurs on fols. cxc-cxci in Xim., cols. 535-536 in Migne; 
Hab. iii on fol. xiii in Xim., cols. 81-82 in Migne. 

(6) I have also come across an O. L. text (Nah. i 9) in Morin’s 
Anecdota Maredsolana Vol. III Pars iii (Parker, 1903) p. 9. There 
are other O. L. texts in this work, but they agree with the texts already 
printed in earlier numbers of the JOURNAL. 


* For these details, as well as for the text of the passages referred to, I have 
to express my thanks to the Rev. A. J. Miller, Vicar of S. Frideswide’s, Oxford, and 
his son, W. A. Miller, Esq. 
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In the following App. Crit. Bod/.= the MS referred to above ; 
M.= the Mozarabic Breviary ; 
An. Mared.= Anecdota Maredsolana, ed. by 
Dom Morin. 


HOSEA. 
Bodl. X. 12 Serite vobis ad iustitiam vindimiate fructum vitae inluminate 
vobis lumen scientiae. 
MICAH. 
VII. 6, 7 *Quoniam filius non honorificat patrem filia insurrexit super 
matrem suam nurus super socrum suam inimia omnis viri qui in 
7 domo ipsius sunt. *’Ego autem in dio contemplabor tollerabo in 
dno salvificatore meo. 
OBADIAH. 
15 Quia prope est dies dni super omnes gentes quemadmodum 
fecisti sic futurum erit tibi retributio tua retribuetur tibi in caput 
tuum. 
NAHUM. 
An.Mared. 1.9. . Non enim vindicabit Dominus bis in idipsum. 


HABAKKUK. 


. dum appropinquaverint anni innote- 
sceris: dum advenerit tempus ostenderis: cum conturbata fuerit 
3 anima mea in ira misericordia tua memorabis mei. * Deus a Libano 
veniet et sanctus a monte Opauco et condenso 
6 *Steterunt et commota ot terra. Aspexit et . 
7 itinera saecularia eius ‘pro laboribus. Viderunt te tabernacula 
8 Aethiopum et expavescent tabernacula terrae Madian. * Numquid 
in fluminibus ira tua Domine? aut in mari impetus tuus? Qui 

Hos, x 12. vindimiate] + «a: Oepoare 1 + eavros A fructum] pr «as G& (om 
es 153) Mic. vii 6. filia] prea: A  insurrexit] ewavacrnoera: (01 o' avacry- 
cera: Q™) enaveornxey nurus super socrum suam] om 95 185 omnis viri] 
mayres avdpos B maytes avdpes AQ* 26 106 mavyres avdpos avdpes 87 91 
7. ego autem] om 62147 ~— in dito 1°] em tov GB ev trata Q* in dio 
2°) em Tw Oew em Tw xvpio Compl 

Obad. 15. est] om futurum erit] eorw A (eora: tibi 2°] om G ® (hab L) 

Nah. ig. Non .. . idipsum] om (hab 5) 

Hab. iii 2. in ira] om Compl tua]om G& mei) om & 3 arjleacG 
(amo Libano] @aipay Compl AcBos 62 86 147 Opauco] 
gpapay (om N°. %, > 22 36 49516891153) et condenso] 3aceos (-cews 
& A QF -aeos O* om daceos 51 62 147 Compl) & condenso] + dayarpa G& (non 
inst B® om ®) peraBodrn dapadrparos 62147 6. steterunt]eorn eius] om 68 153 
7- pro] + (postea ras) 3695185 te]om@: etlom@:  expave- 
scent] rron@ncovra rapaxOncovra: Compl _tabernacula 2°] pr «a G& (om 51 95 
185 Compl) Madian] Madkap (Madiay *) + A 8 ira 
tua] BR AQ = aut) pr worapos o Ovpos cov & aut in 
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g ascendit super equos tuos et equitatus tuus sanitas. *° Intendens, 
extendens arcum super sceptra, dicit Dominus ‘ 

3". .  Misisti in capita iniquorum mortem: resu- 

14scitasti vincula usque ad bellum. ™Praecidisti in pavore capita 
potentium: movebuntur in ea gentes, et aperient ora sua, edens 

16 pauper in absconso. . ™Custodivit me, et expavit 
venter meus a voce deprecationis labiorum meorum. Et introivit 
timor in ossa mea, et desuper turbata est virtus mea. Requiescam 
in die tribulationis: et ascendam ad tabernacula transmigrationis 

1gmeae. . ™Dominus virtus mea: statuet pedes meos 
in consummatione. Super excelsa imponet me, vincam in claritate 
eius. 


mari impetus tuus] om &* (hab N°. ) qui] on & g. extendens] evreves 
4 OL veravasB = arcum] + gov @ Dominus] + dapadpa (om 
13. Misisti] Bades B «Badas 4 Bares emeppas Compl 
capita] xepadny Compl vincula] + gov 92649 usque ad bellum] ews rpayndov 
+ (om Q as redos N° 49 95 185 233) + es reAos + 
es To TeAos Compl 14. praecidisti] diexopas Gr N* -Pas %) drexoer 
Q* (-yas Q*) genteset]om edens] ws (ws  [postea 
ws 16. custodivit me] e@vAagayuny epuAata Compl. _venter] «apiia 
% Gr) al pry et 2°) om NF  timor] + pe 
(ras >) desuper)+pov —virtus] 106) _tribulationis] 
+ pov ® ascendam] + pe tabernacula] Aaov & transmigrationis] 
mapomias Or 19. Dominus] + (+ 0 Ocos pou % [you postea ras]) 
+ Kupte o A statuet] pr xa: in consummatione] ws 22 51 woe 
eAapov 95185 Super} pr (postea ras) 364995 106 185 Compl _vincam] 
Tov (+ pe improb N° 4) _in claritate] 77 wdn (ev 77 08 
N* [ody 


Appended are the additions to the Apparatus Criticus :— 
Hosea. 

II. 18, illis] eis Bodl volatilibus] volucribus Bodl IV. 1. sermonem] 
verbum Bodl Domini] dito Bodl incolas terrae] eos qui inhabitam terram 
(sic) Bodl sit] om Bodl 2 exsecratio] maledictum Bodl caedes] cede 
Bodl diffusum est] effusa sunt Bod! sahguinem sanguini supermiscent] et 
sanguina super sanguina miscunt Bod/ 3. idcirco] ea (?) Bod! cum universis 
incolis suis] cum omnibus qui inhabitant in ea Bodl VI. 1, in tribulatione] om 
Bodl _convertamur] revertamur Bod/ _laesit et salvavit] eripiet et sanabit Bod? 
nos] + percutiet et miserebitur nostri Bodl 6. quam sacrificium] om Bodl 
holocauta] holochaustomata Bodl VIII. 3. inimicum] ut iniqum (sic) Bodl 
persecuti sunt] + ipsi Bodl 4. regnaverunt] rege futurunt egerunt] 
obtinuerunt Bod/ nescierunt me] non ex me Bodl quemadmodum ad nihil 
redigantur] ut dispereat Bodl 

Mican. 

IV. 5. dei) pr dmi Bodl V. 2. Et tu bethlem domus illius effrata exigua es 
ut sis in milia iuda ex te mihi prodeat ut sit in principem israhel Bod! VI. 8. 
exquirat aliud nisi ut facias] exposcit a te nisi facere Bodl diligas] diligere Bodl 
Paratus sis ut eas] paratum esse ut vadas Bodl 
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Jonan. 

II. 3. me]omM  clamoris mei] clamorem meum M_exaudisti vocem meam] 
vocem meam exaudisti M 4. altitudinem] altitudine M circumierunt] cir- 
cumdederunt M __turbulenta] excelsa M 5. forsitam apponam] forsitan non 
adiiciam M injadM 6. aquamihi]¢ M_ circuivit] circumdedit me} 
+ pelagus cooperuit caput meum postremo] novissime M _fissuras] fixuras 
M 7. et 1°]omM  terram)terraM  vectes|serae et ascendat ad 
Jin. com.] et ascendat de corruptione vita mea ad te Dominum Deum meum M 
8. in hoc quod] in eo dum M ame] om M dmi] + Dei M memoratus] 
commemoratus M  veniat adte] veniet M in 2°] ad M 9. suam] tuam M 
10. cum]in M supplico]sacrificabo M quaecumque ad fin, com.] reddam quod 
vovi sacrificium salvatori meo Domino M 


HABAKKUK. 

II. 4. autem] + meus mea]om Bodl  vivit] vivet semper III. 2 
extimui} timui M Consideravi] fr Domine M_ excidi mente] expavi M duorum] 
duum M 3. texit] operuit Bod] M laudis]} laudationis Bod/ laude M 
4. splendor eius ut lux erit] fulgor illius quasi lumen erit M erunt] sunt Meet 
illic constabilita est] illiconfirmata est M _constituet dilectionem validam] posuit 
claritatem firmam M 5. praecedet] exivit M secundum greges suos] pedes 
eius M 6. defluxerunt] fluxerunt M quassati sunt montes] dissoluti sunt 
mentes M liquefacti sunt] defluxerunt M@ g. disrumpetur] scindetur M 
Io, videbunt ad. fin. com.]} videbunt gentes et dolebunt populi aspergens aquas con- 
tradictionis dedit abyssus vocem suam ab altitudine phantasiae suae M II. con- 
stitit).steterunt M  suoordine]#r M in lucem ad jin. com.) in lumine splen- 
doris iacula tua ibunt in luce coruscationis armatura tua M In comminatione 
tua ad fin. com.) indignatione tua exterminabis terram et in furore tuo duces gentes 
M 13. populi tui] plebistuae M adjut M  faciendos]facias M Christos 
tuos] electos tuos M 15. Imposuisti] misisti M 17. ficus] pr quoniam M 
adferet] afferet M  fructum] fructus M cibum]cibos M a pabulo] ab esca M 
in praesipibus] ad praesepia M 18. exultabo] gloriabor M 


THE PESHITTA VERSION OF 2 KINGS. 


In two books, entitled respectively An Apparatus Criticus to 
Chronicles in the Peshitta Version (Cambridge, 1897) and The Peshitta 
Psalter, edited with an Apparatus Criticus (Cambridge, 1904), I began 
an investigation into the relation of the printed texts of the Old 
Testament Peshitta to the original authorities as far as they were 
accessible to me. The results obtained were somewhat different in 
the two cases. In the books of Chronicles, the Bible printed at Urmi 
by the American missionaries in 1852 (cited below as UV) proved 
to be substantially no better than the Bible printed in London by 
Samuel Lee in 1823 (cited below as Z). It was otherwise with the 
Psalter. The American text of the Psalms is superior to Lee’s, what- 
ever early authorities, Nestorian or Jacobite, be taken as a standard 
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of excellence. Even judged as a Jacobite text, Lee’s is bad; the 
posthumous work of the great Dutchman van Erpe (Erpenius) given 
to the world in 1625 is a far better representative of the Western text. 

The inferiority of the text of Chronicles in U admits of an easy ex- 
planation. The Nestorians did not receive Chronicles into their Canon, 
and MSS containing this book were wanting at Urmi. The Americans 
therefore took Chronicles (together with Ezra and Nehemiah, 
I believe) from some printed text, Lee’s or the Polyglot, and reissued 
it with a few corrections of small importance. The Nestorian MS 
at Berlin, ‘Sachau 90’, which contains 1, 2, 3 Maccabees, Chronicles, 
Ezra-Nehemiah, &c., written in the seventeenth century, is doubtless 
derived ultimately from Jacobite ancestors. 

The fact, however, that the quality of the text of U varies so greatly 
from the Psalter to the Books of Chronicles raises our curiosity as to 
the quality of the text in other books, and though Z was found wanting 
in both cases, it is interesting to learn whether more or less trust 
is to be given to it in other parts of the Old Testament. No doubt 
the edition of the Peshitta which is promised by two German scholars, 
Drs Brockelmann and Jacob, will one day satisfy our enquiries, but 
in the meantime it may be worth while to record the results of 
a partial and tentative examination of the text of 2 Kings. The 
choice of this book was made independently of critical reasons con- 
nected with the Syriac Old Testament. 

The three following MSS have been used for the present enquiry :— 


(a) The Codex Ambrosianus, published in facsimile by Dr Ceriani, 
Milan, 1876-1883 (cited as ‘A’). 6th or 7th century. 

(4) The Buchanan Bible (Camb. Univ. Library, Oo. i. 1, 2, cited 
here as ‘B’). Jacobite, 12th century. 

(¢) Camb. Univ. Library, Add. 1964. Nestorian, 13th century 
(cited as ‘N’). 

It may be remarked that though both A and B are Jacobite, there 
is good reason for believing that they are independent authorities. 
Certainly B varies from A considerably both in the Psalter and in 
Chronicles. In 2 Kings the headings used in the two MSS differ 
from one another; so ii 1; 18; xiii 13. 

I have also used the Scholia of Barhebraeus (ed. A. Morgenstern, 
Berlin, 1895, cited as ‘bH’), and the Homilies of Aphrahat (ed. 
W. Wright, London, 1869). The Syro-Hexaplar ($) and the Massoretic 
Hebrew (4) are also compared. In the case of $ some discrimination 
is needed, and I have sometimes stated its testimony within brackets as 
doubtful. Where the general wording of a verse differs considerably 
between & and the Peshitta, it is very difficult to decide whether 
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coincidence in a single word, or even in a short clause, is significant, 
unless the expression in question is an unusual one. 

Perhaps the most important result of a comparison of the printed 
text or texts with the three MSS enumerated above lies in the relatively 
large number of places in which the text of ZU, or at least of Z, agrees 
with 78, often with #23, where the MSS on the contrary shew dis- 
agreement. Plainly the later MSS on which Z (and to a certain extent 
U also) depends have been corrupted from &, or in some cases from 7 
through some other channel than S. The following passages should 
be consulted: (a) cases in which Z agrees with 78 or with 3S, though 
codices ABN disagree; ii 14; [iii 7 #ev]; iii 21; iv 5; iv 39; vi 12 
bis; 23; [cf. vii 6 kos Mu]; viii 2; 14; 29 (order of the words); 
ix 25 dis; 26; 34; x 4; 93 [16]; 24; 313; 33- (4) cases in which 
LU agree with #% or with #S, though codices ABN disagree: [i 3; 
ii 14]; iii 7; 17; iv4;...x14; 

The cases in which Z differs from 7 and also from ABN are very 
few ; vi 15 is perhaps a very late corruption. 

The most curious reading (implying perhaps the influence of some 
Midrash) I have found occurs in iv 4 where, according to codd. ABN, 
Elisha says to the widow, Pour into all these vessels water. True, the 
collocation iso kilo arouses the suspicion that the words are an 
instance of dittography, but the turn is quite Midrashic. The new 
reading, and there was not anything in the cauldron (iv 41), puts quite 
a different complexion on the narrative. It is possible that the 
translators of the Peshitta regarded vv. 38-41 not as the account of 
a separate miracle but simply as the introduction to the account of the 
miracle given in vv. 42-44. 

The following collations are not intended to be complete, even for 
2 Kings i-xiii; they are meant to be merely illustrative. 

i 2. B 
(ut Jud. iii23) Y= AN 
3- (pee) LU ® 
aw ABN 
9. Z= BN 
U= A ® 


iit. Jooo ZVU= B 
pr. AN 
Z 
asilo V= ABN 
8. LU 
ABN 


i 
il 
4 
| 
8] 
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10. Mo Z 
Ilo ABN & 
14. came LU ® [S] 
om. ABN 
wolo LU 
pr. ABN 
(24) Z BS 
add ABN bH 
18, ZU 
add pS[a] A [BN] 
ool AN [B has wad/] 
Jiao LU= B(N] 
om. A 


i 7. Silo ZU ® [udao Nilo 
om. ABN 
solo U= ABN 
war Sy Jl Z 
Sub wes JL ABN 
clase NO ZL B 
clas Ns ABN 
od polo (240) Z 
om. os U= ABN BS 
U= ABN 
(24) LU WS 


J 
f 


L [sole 3] 

U= ABN ® 
L 

ome U= ABN 
- 

U= ABN 


ouds bbs Z[U wots] [% ut 
asd ABN 
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LU 
om. ABN 
L HS 
ABN 
23 
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5: hewlo Z 
pr. Y= ABN 
6. o& (sine add) Z [S$ oslo] 
add os» Y= ABN 
8. Jl? Z 
U= ABN ® 
10. (sineadd) Z ® 


. (sine add) ZV 
add ABN 
ABN 
Aph™ 


slo [Vom.c]= ABN 
32. Z [N ? sup ras] 
U= A 
39- 
U= ABYAN & 
41. aaa? [peo] ZU Ja 
om. a>? ABN 
42.00 ZVU= BN ® 
ao A 


V3 LU 
holy ABN 


U= ABN 

6. Z [UV [$= 
cas ys ABN 


7. Z 

leo? U= ABN bH 
11. ZU 

ABN 


add os U= ABN [S$ 
22. Z 
U= ABN 
24. ZVU= BN 
Wal A 
27 
|, 
29. L 
ay 31. L= Brid 
U= AN 
Yo Z 
[n.2. B 
| 
4 
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13. Z [Scum ast.] 
U= ABN 
Z 
U= ABN 
wore (sine add) ZV ®S 
rag h® yo) LU W[S 
om. ABN 
od Z 
om. ABN §& 
(sine add) LU WS 
add ABN 
. Z HS 
U= ABN 
ZL 
voamss ABN 
LU HS 
ABN bH 
colle ZU 
ABN bH BS 
L 
om. fiagy V= ABN HS 
solo (2°) Z 
om. od U= ABN 
o& (sine add) ZV 
add ABN 
hole Z 
om. ys U= ABN 


i 1. (sine add) Z [38S] 
add lois U= ABN 
L 
om. Y= ABN ® 
.wole L 
Y= ABN 
(sine add) Z HS 
add ABN 
wad? (sine add) Z 
add co U= ABN 
Z[7] BS 
AB[N] 
VOL, VI. Q 
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15. 
U= ABN 
add ABN bH 
18 ohwo Z= A HS 
hwo Y= BN 
wae U= ABN bH 
20. oh? L 
ass Y= AN 
23. 
Jlosw U= ABN 
L HS 
om. Y= ABN 
29. L [S$] 
U= ABN 
32. ABN [QS] 
Aph™ 


vii 1. Z 

Y= ABN bH 
2. Jamey 

U= ABN bHe 
L 

om. U= ABN 

5. (240) L wis 

om. V= 


ee Lace L 

tr. verba Y= ABN 

8. low LU ®[S 

9. ZL 
= 

10. No Io Z 
Soo 

11. 
U= 


i 
{ 

| 

{n. 2. B 

tr. verba ABN 

v.] 

1] 
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12. Z 
U= ABN 
13. ZL 
U= ABN 
14. Ow ® (cf. 
om. ABN 
15. bhs 
tr. subst. Y= ABN 
16. Z 
ABN 
17. L 
U= ABN 
was? ZL 
“mo ABN 
18. whools Z 
U= ABN 
gow L 
U= ABN 
19. Z 
U= ABN 


20. os ZU cum ast.] 
om. os ABN 


Vili 2. L 
uiso Y= ABN 
6. ods como ZU HS 
(sine o\) ABN 
LU 
pr. \ ABN 
7. 
ABN 
8. wosas bo Z 
tr. verba Y= ABN 
9. wosas bo Z 
tr. verba U= ABN 
14. (24) HS 
pr. luoo U= ABN 
15. amy (sine add) ZV 7S 
add ABN bH 
Q2 
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18. Z 

U= ABN ®S 
19. LU [S$] 

No ABN ® 
a1. po wo LU [3] 


28. pias po lU 
a ABN 
29. lads (1™) Z ® 
U= ABN 
Z 
ABN 
po lU ®[S) 
om. ABN 
JZ BS 
ad fin. ver. V= ABN 


ix 2. ZL 
hens ABN 
7- pull AN #® 
pwllo B 
16. pias (sine add) ZU ®S [+au/ AN] 
add Joo ABN 
22. Jin 
U= ABN 
od Z 
add com” U= ABN [Som. oS] 
25. Melo L/ Z ®S 
post woo U= ABN 
L 
U= ABN 
WHS 
U= ABN 
26. (sine add) Z 
add Lease U= A 
[B N 
34- whkalo [9% Nolo] 
Y= ABN 


poo ABN 
U= ABN 
26. LU 
ABN bH 
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x (sine add) LU 
iu ® [S 
om. ABN 
2. L 
ABN 
4. (sine add) ZV HS 
add ABN 
(sine add) Z 23] 
add U= 
5 l= A 
BN 
oZ 
(sine) V= ABN 
6. kaos L 
ABN 
9. poo L WS 
om. ABN 
10. ZL 
So ABN [U7 So 
[7 pro No 
Sas ABN 
om. ABN 
16. Z 
aasils ZL 
V= ABN 
17. whale Z 


tr. verba V= ABN 
oso) Z (per errorem) 
eso) U= ABN 


wohaly ABN 
Z 
ABN 
L 
U= ABN 
18- ado ZL 
U= ABN 
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20. odo beso Z 
beso ABN 
22. hada... LU 
om. ABN 
24. 
add os U= ABN ® 
sad (sine add) Z [3] 
add IssL Sa U= ABN 
25. flass ZU [3] 
So ABN 
(sineadd) Z 
add U= ABN cum obel.] 
27. 
U= ABN 
29, Z [3] 
U= ABN 
= ABN 
31. pasta. (sineadd)Z ® 
add U= ABN [S] 
33- L 
U= A[B]N [exo B] 
® 
Jaco Y= ABN [Scum obel.] 


xi 2. obwago (2%) ZU 
ABN 
4. (sineadd) Z ® 
add hoo U= ABN § 
obuad (sine add) Z 


add paolo Y= ABN 


8. ZU= N 
A 
12. So ome LU 
ABN 
vocaiwlo 
wocarwlo V= BN 
14. plo LU 
om. ABN 


{2.2 B 
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16.acsl Z= N ® 
who AB 
17. (sine add) ZU ® 
add Leas ABN 
ZU 
om. ABN 
ladco Y= ABN 
18. Z 
v= ABN 
19 N HS 
Sao AB 


xii 4 Jusia® Z 
U= ABN 
10. wegen? (sine add) Z 7S 
add ows U= ABN 
11. Z 
lamas U= ABN 
12. Z 
13. Z 
of U= ABN 
14. obs? ZU B 
(tantum) ABN 
om. ABN 
ZV= AN 
wollo B 
21. sia L 
U= ABN bH HS 
JU 
ABN 
LU HS 
saollo ABN 
ABN 
5: hoo [S ¢.0.] 
tr. verba Y= ABN 
6. pro Z= A 
ere Y= BN 


231 | 
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7. BS 
ABN 

21. (fin.) sad? Z= B [deest 7=N 

Jhagd® ooh A 


In conclusion I may perhaps call attention to the fact that an 
interesting Lucianic (perhaps Midrashic) reading of ii 14 is found in the 
Syro-Hexaplar :—‘ And he took the cloak of Elijah which fell upon him 
and smote the waters and they were not divided, and he said, Where is 
the Lorp the God of Elijah, d¢¢? And he smote the waters, and 
they were divided hither and thither, and Elisha went over.’ The 
words in italics are found also in some texts of the Latin Vulgate. 


W. Emery Barnes. 


RHYTHM IN THE BOOK OF WISDOM. 


In the first edition of his Grammatik des Neutestamentlichen Grie- 
chisch (§ 82, 3) Professor Blass remarked on the occurrence of fragments 
of verse in the Epistle to the Hebrews. So frequent are they that 
he was disposed to think that they were not the result of pure accident. 
Since that edition appeared he has discovered a rhythmical principle 
which runs through the whole Epistle. This principle is described 
in the second edition of his Grammatik as follows. ‘If the fragments 
of verse’, he says, ‘are not purely fortuitous, at any rate they are not 
the essential point. This consists rather in a mutual assimilation of 
beginnings and endings of sentences and clauses running through this 
Epistle. Ending may correspond to ending and beginning to beginning, 
also ending to beginning, especially if contiguous. Rhythm of this 
kind must have been taught in the rhetorical schools of Greece and 
Rome of the time, and the author of this Epistle must have passed 
through such a school.’ To take a single instance, in the opening 
sentence we have a clause ending with (rarpd)ow éy trois mpodjras 
followed by a clause ending with (éA\dAy)ce@ jpiv év vid, i.e. twice 
v-—v-—-, the omission of the definite article before vig being due 
to metrical considerations. The subject has been worked out in detail 
by Professor Blass elsewhere’. 

In view of the many points of resemblance, especially in matters 

1 In Theolog. Studien und Kritiken, 1902, pp. 420-61, ‘Die rhythmische Kompo- 
sition des Hebriaerbriefes’, where a striking illustration from Cicero is quoted. 


Cf. Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa, Leipzig, 1898, Bd. II, Anhang II, aber die 
Geschichte des rhythmischen Satzschlusses. 
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of style, between the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Book of Wisdom, 
both books being pieces of highly artistic prose, it was not surprising 
to find that the same rhythmical principle holds good for the apocryphal 
book. The book of Wisdom, as has often been pointed out, is replete 
with figures of speech. Instances of chiasmus, paronomasia, alliteration, 
balance of clauses, and the like abound. But the existence of the 
rhythmical feature in question appears, so far as the present writer 
is aware, to have hitherto escaped notice. 

The assimilation in scansion in this book is seen chiefly in the termi- 
nations of the orixo. Assimilation in the openings, though not wanting, 
is not nearly so frequent. The instances of assimilation between the 
ending of one clause and the beginning of the next noted by the present 
writer are, apart from the last chapter, comparatively few. 

The attempt to assimilate the endings of the oriyo. runs through 
the whole book, but is much more evident towards the close, where 
the writer abandons the more Hebraic manner of the early chapters 
and gives free play to his own genius’. Out of upwards of eighty 
cases noted of pairs (triplets) of oriyo. with corresponding endings, thirty 
occur in the last three chapters. In the earlier part of the work the 
average is about four pairs to a chapter. 

Instances in the first chapter are :— 


i4 
i6 yap mvetpa codia 
is + ddux’ obdels py 
. (Baoi)Auov [so A] éxi yijs 
« (pe)pidos elvar 
Also in i 15, 16, if we read rpooexadécaro with X*, substituting doeBys 
for doeBeis for the sake of the sense, we get 
yap éorw: 
It is needless to go through the whole book pointing out similar 
instances: the existence of the principle may easily be verified. One 


1 See Farrar in the Speaker's Comm., Apocrypha, vol. i p. 405. 
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other passage must suffice. On p. 638 (vol. ii) of Dr Swete’s text we 
have the following :— 
(cipx)riv waraxdew Beis 
+ épydrys 
17,18... (€)pever dvdynyv 
. 
xvii 18, 19 


poppiv 88 ody dpavtes 


Moreover xvii 21* and 21° balance each other : 


Baptrepoe oxérous 


and 21° (cixiv rod péAdovros SiadéxerOar oxdrovs) may be a 
Christian interpolation. In any case the three oriyo: in verse 21 end 
with an iambic, and all the orixor in the page (from xvii 16 to xviii 4) with 
the exception of the two last! fall into couplets or triplets having at 
least the two final syllables of their component oro identical in 
scansion. 

The frequent occurrence of the phenomenon, especially in the closing 
chapters, and the length to which the agreement is sometimes carried 
make it impossible to attribute it to accident. The improbability of 
a fortuitous origin increases with the number of corresponding syllables. 
Couplets with seven or eight syllables of equal scansion are fairly common. 
An instance with eleven syllables is :— 


* Here the loss is compensated by the assimilation of the ending of verse 3 


(gexrei)as napécxes with the opening of the two following orixo: : piv. ., of 
v--). 
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With nine syllables we have :— 


ix 16 =. . (ud) Aus eixdLopev ra? ext 
Other instances where the assimilation is well sustained are xi 14 * with 
14° (eleven syllables: possibly 14 and 14° formed a single orixos) and 
xiv 19 (ten syllables) if xdédsov, a form for which there is authority in 
Greek literature, be read :— 


In some cases it looks as if alternate oriyo. had been made to 
correspond: see iv 19 (d)pwvovs zpyveis—(ai)rois éx — 
év ddvvy and xviii 17 f. 
pagay 

The most frequent ending for couplets is that of a hexameter 
(-)vu-—-. Next comes (¥)—WU—-, and almost as frequent is the 
termination with » ——-, which also, it may be noted, is found seven 
times in the opening verses of the Epistle to the Hebrews (Blass, 
Gramm.* § 82, 3). The tendency to accumulate short syllables is 
noticeable, e. g. in iii 19 with iv 1 and xiv 19 (quoted above). Norden 
(op. cit.) notes that this tendency was characteristic of the later artistic 
prose: Demosthenes avoided the sequence of more than two short 
syllables. 

In the assimilation in the openings of clauses—which, as was stated, 
is less frequent than in their terminations—the iambic metre is the 
model usually followed. Instances occur in vi 10, vi 17 f, x 4, 6, 13, 
xv 5f. Instances in the last chapter of assimilation between termina- 
tion and opening are xix 6 with 7 riv 
+ 7% and and 11% and 11, 174 and 184. 

In one case the writer nearly succeeds in carrying the assimilation 
through the whole of two lines from beginning to end :— 

xv7 Kai yap xepapeds dradiy |Bwv 
mrdooe mpos tary |peciav ev éxacrov, 


If the passage is divided as marked, it will be seen that it forms three 

perfect anapaestic lines. 

1 Short syllables are as a rule elided except in words like 7a: cp. 
xviii 11 . . dua deondrp wodacbels 
1a dpoOvpaddy wavyres ... 


(Anacreontic metre). 
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The rhythmical principle considered in this paper has at least one 
practical use for the critic. It affords a valuable criterion as to the 
true text in cases of doubt. Thus, as was said above, the spelling 
Bacidvov which A adopts in i 14 is probably to be preferred to BaciAewy 
of Bx. Similarly in iii 11 the spelling of B * & dvaévqro: (for dvdvyrot) is 
explained on metrical grounds :— 


Invii3 xarérecov of B A is to be preferred to xaréreca 

... wacw toa 


The first aorist formation in -ca is especially common in the LXX 
in the case of the verb wirrw ; the writer of Wisdom selected the second 
aorist, not only because it was the classical form, but also because it 
suited the metre. In vii 29 read dorépwy with A for dotpwv of BR 
(cp. v. 19) :— 

In x 13 the scansion of the second line shews that the imperfect 
éyxaré\eurev of A is the right reading in the first line. Metre, as well 
as sense, shews in xii 20 that duécews of & is to be preferred to dejoews 
of B (a triplet ending with anapaests). In xv 7 quoted above & should 
be inserted with RAC. In xviii 16 the perfect BéByxe should probably 
be read for :— 

It may perhaps be of some service to have traced another link 
between Wisdom and Hebrews. Of course, if, as appears to be the 
case, the practice which has here been considered was taught in 
the rhetorical schools, no inference can be drawn as to identity of 
authorship. But it is a legitimate inference that both writers came 
under the same training. Their agreement in this respect can hardly 
be explained by imitation. It would be interesting to know at what 
date the practice first came into vogue. The instance which Blass 
quotes from Cicero shews that it was taught as early as the first 
century B.C. 

H. Sr J. THACKERAY. 


PS.—Since the above note was in type, the writer has had the 
advantage of receiving the comments of Professor Blass. While accept- 
ing the general conclusion as ‘ manifest’, he points out some errors, I 
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fear rather flagrant, in the prosody of some passages quoted, e. g. that 
the a in é@dvaros and the « in xaA(A)iwv are always long. He adds: ‘I 
should think that any writer, who wrote in rhythm, observed the same 
prosodical rules : a vowel which may be elided must be elided, a long 
vowel (or diphthong) before a vowel must be shortened.’ This would 
affect some of the instances quoted above. ‘But’, he adds, ‘on the 
other hand the number of correspondences may be increased almost in 
importance, although I doubt whether rhythms are (as in other writers) 
continually employed. The text is not in a very good condition.’ 


NOTE ON MATT. XX 23 AND MARK X 40, 


In the First Gospel our Lord is reported to have said to the sons of 
Zebedee— 

7) éx pov ef cbwvipwv obx eudv Sodvat, GAN’ ols 
bd Tov pov. 

The parallel passage in the Second Gospel runs— 

7) xabioa pov ciwvipwv eudv Sodvar, GAN’ ols 


Vv. Il. are not important. In the former passage CDA &c. insert 
tovro after Sotvat. 

The familiar English of A. V. is— 

‘To sit on my right hand and on my left is not mine to give, but 
tt shall be given to them for whom it is prepared of my Father.’ 

The rendering of St Mark is similar, with ‘and’ for 4 and with the 
omission of ‘of my Father’. 

For this the R. V. of 1881 substitutes :— 

‘To sit on my right hand and on my left is not mine to give, but #¢ és 
for them for whom it hath been prepared of my Father’, and so for 
St Mark with the same variation as in A. V. 

Do these translations convey the sense of the original? The 
importation of the words in italics, it will be observed, makes a material 
change in the force of the sentence. Why were they introduced? 

‘To sit on my right hand and on my left is not mine to give, but for 
whom it is prepared’ is clumsy English, but intelligible English. If we 
draw out the force of the relative, and make it contain the antecedent, 
as the construction requires, we may render ‘ but to them for whom it is 


Here the English, in accordance with a very common use of our duf 
(out = be out), implies that the privilege of sitting on the Lord’s right 
hand and on His left hand is His to give, but His to give to none but 
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fit recipients: i.e. not His to give save or except to those for whom it 
is prepared. A.V. and R.V. on the contrary imply that this privilege 
is not His to give, but that, in some way not specified, it shall be given 
to, or is reserved for, those for whom it is prepared. 

For which of these two statements did the writers of the Gospels 
intend to make the Speaker responsible? Did they wish to describe 
our Lord as here asserting, or as repudiating, the power to assign high 
places in His Kingdom which is claimed in Rev. iii 21? Is there 
anything about their Greek original text necessitating the interpolation 
of an explanatory clause involving a change of meaning so important? 

‘Yes’, say the translators and commentators represented by A. V. 
and R.V., ‘there is. dAAd never equals «i py’. So in the most 
popular manuals of Greek Testament exegesis is to be found the 
solemn dictum reverently propounded: never=<«i py. So 
the Cambridge Bible St Matthew; so the Cambridge Bible St Mark ; 
the annotators in each case supporting their position by reference to 
Winer § 566. Even the last important commentator on St Mark, 
Dr Swete, apparently hesitates to deviate from this supposed grammatical 
orthodoxy. 

But is not this reputed unimpeachable canon really arbitrary and 
baseless? So far from dAAd never equalling «i yu, such a use is to 
be found in every age of Greek literature. It is true that Blass in his 
Grammar of N.T. Greek ignores it. It is, however, enough to quote :—. 


Odyssey xxi 70 
rw’ DAnv 
pvOov eivacbe 
GAN re yuvaika : 
Soph. 0.7. 1331 
airéxeip ve ovris GAN’ rAd pw : 
Arist. Zth. Nic. x 5. 10 “Hdéa 8 tovros Kal 
Staxerpévors : 
and last, but not least in significance, 

St Mark ix 8 otxér ovdéva tiv “Incoiv pdvov, where to 
insist upon interpolating a second «doy would surely be a puerile 
pedantry. Even the cautious and halting R.V. so far forgets itself as 
here to preserve the familiar ‘ save’. 

St Paul’s GAN’ dard pépovs (2 Cor. ii 5) may be 
another N.T. example, but, if R.V. is here right, and the antithesis 
is really between éué and ipas, it cannot be adduced. 

The Greek then does not seem to furnish any ground for a rendering 
as awkward as it is erroneous, though, curiously enough, it was not till 
their latest issues that Liddell and Scott gave due prominence to an 
employment of adAd long recognized and admitted by scholars. 
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What is the origin of the gloss? 

The Vulgate has ‘non est meum dare vobis sed quibus paratum est 
a Patre meo’. Here the interpolation of vodis makes ‘sed’ follow 
naturally rather than ‘nisi’, but does not tell against ‘ quibus’ standing 
for ‘iis quibus’ after ‘dare’, and so preserving the Saviour as the Giver. 
In St Mark Wordsworth and White omit ‘vobis’, but it was in f., which 
may have represented the text corrected by Jerome. 

Erasmus unfortunately went astray with ‘iis continget quibus’. Beza 
objected to ‘continget’ and introduced ‘ dabitur’, with the remark that, 
as it was understood in Greek, he expressed it in Latin. Of the great 
English Versions, Wicklif followed the Vulgate :— 

‘To sit at my ri3t half or left half it is not mine to 3eve to you, but 
to whiche it is made redi of my fadir.’ 

Tyndale accurately renders the Greek :— 

‘To syt on my ryght hond and on my lyft hond is not myne to geve, 
but to them for whom it is prepared of my Father.’ 

Cranmer infelicitously reproduces the ‘continget’ of Erasmus :— 

*To syt on my right hande and on my left is not myne to geve, 
but it shall chaunce unto them that it is prepared for of my Father.’ 

The Geneva Bible first shews the present ‘it shall be geven’. 

The Rheims Version, like Wicklif, follows the Vulgate. The error, 
therefore, appears to have been imported into English by Cranmer and 
the Genevan translators from the Latin of Erasmus and Beza. 

Bengel, at all events, did not regard our Lord as denying His 
prerogative: ‘hac sive oppositione sive exceptione (nam res eodem 
recidit) non negat Iesus suum esse dare (vide Apoc. iii 21) sed limitat, 
declaratque subiectum cui daturus sit et tempus ordinemque’. 

Had readers of the fourth and fifth centuries understood the Greek 
in the sense of the gloss of the Dutch, French, and English reformers, 
it is easy to imagine what a Megiddo ground of controversy it might 
have become, like the famous Prov. viii 22 of the LXX, or John xiv 28. 
So far as my own reading has gone, I do not know of its being ever 
quoted quite in the sense of A.V. There is, indeed, an interesting note 
on Matt. xx 23 in St Basil’s fourth book against Eunomius, but St Basil 
cites the verse, without a suspicion that any one would regard it as more 
than a limitation of the prerogative of the Son to assign the thrones, 
and only to point the need of active goodness on the part of disciples. 
‘He is able to give, though the request be unjust.’ A similar hortative 
use of the passage is to be found in the fifth Festal Letter of Athanasius, 
§ 3, and in the twenty-seventh Oration of St Gregory of Nazianzus, § 14. 

St Chrysostom’s treatment of the passage in his eighth Homily against 
the Anomoeans and his sixty-fifth Homily on St Matthew is curious. 
He takes dAAd to mean sed, not isi, but the antithesis is between the 
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Lord who is not a giver—at least not a mere giver—and the fighters in 
the battle of life, on whose conduct the result depends :—Acixwow én 
abrod ovre Tod watpds GAN éréowy . .. riot 82 ; Trois 
trav épywv Svvapévos yevér Oar Awa elrev “ Oix 
Sodvar GAAG TOU warpds pov”, iva py dodeveiv droveiy abrov 
gain tis mpds Thy was; “ GAN’ ols 
jyroipacra.”. Theophylact’s comment on the passage in St Matthew is 
xara xdpw Tov orépavov GAN’ Tovréor 
Spapévre Kal On St Mark, where the Latin version and the 
punctuation in Migne’s edition indicate the editors’ adoption of the 
reading preserved in R.V., the Greek is éorw tod dixalov xperod 
76 Sotvas Kata xdpw Ti Tavryy, od yap dv Sixasos inv’ GAAA Trois 

The true sense of the original is well put by Bishop Walsham How 
in the S. P.C. K. Commentary, and is admitted by Alford and by the 
Speaker’s Commentary. 

BLOMFIELD JACKSON. 


THE ORIGINAL HOME OF CODEX 


CLAROMONTANUS (D PAUL), 


On deciding to examine the character of the text used by Ambro- 
siaster as the basis of his commentaries on the Pauline epistles, I con- 
sulted Mr F. C. Burkitt about the best way to study it. On his advice, 
I collated first the text found in all the Pauline quotations in Lucifer 
of Cagliari and the text in Ambrosiaster with the Vulgate; second, 
the text used by Cyprian’s Zestimonia ad Quirinum (codex Lauresha- 
mensis) in all its quotations and that of Ambrosiaster with the Latin 
of Codex Claromontanus (@,). Having, on the completion of my work, 
submitted the results to Mr Burkitt, I was advised to add ‘d,’ to such 
variations from the Vulgate as appeared in the first apparatus, and 
‘vg’ to those differences from @, which were noted in the second. He 
kindly started this double work for me by noting several instances 
of agreement and called my attention to some agreements between 
Lucifer and ¢@,. I have since noted that he refers to this kinship 
in his important article in the Encyclopedia Biblica. 

I make this personal explanation, because any truth there may be 
in the theses about to be propounded is ultimately due to Mr Burkitt’s 
advice, while, if the theories should be decided to be erroneous, he 
may be entirely absolved from responsibility. 
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Briefly, then, I believe, as the result of my complete investigation 
that :— 


(a) The Latin of Codex Claromontanus is, with the undernoted 
reservation, a copy of the same text as Lucifer of Cagliari employed, 
and that this bilingual MS belonged originally to Sardinia. 

(4) The solitary MS of Lucifer is a good one. 

(c) The text of d, can be emended from Lucifer. 

(d) Lucifer’s quotations can be emended from 4,. 

If I can prove the truth of (a), it will be unnecessary to prove the 
truth of the other three sheses. 

It is impossible in this place to print my entire collations. They 
are printed in full in the sixth chapter of my forthcoming Study of 
Ambrosiaster (Texts and Studies). There is no doubt that the Latin 
text of D paul has been contaminated with the Vulgate in the longer 
Pauline epistles. The other epistles, however, shew no such con- 
tamination. It looks as if the copy from which the Latin of Claro- 
montanus was made had been so far corrected by the Vulgate, but 
that at a certain point the scribe’s patience had fortunately become 
exhausted. Every experienced collator of manuscripts will have seen 
cases where an elaborate scheme of alteration has been begun, only 
to be dropped after two or three quaternions. 

The fact that Corssen found close points of contact between d, and 
the text in Ambrosiaster, while he makes no mention of Lucifer, will 
shew how stringent a test Iam employing. The texts in Lucifer and 
Ambrosiaster are contemporary texts, removed from one another by 
the short distance between Sardinia and Rome. Yet, the former con- 
stantly agrees with @, against the latter. Let me take two long passages 
out of a large number to prove the truth of my statement. The main 
text is in each case Vulgate. 


Eph. iv 7-18 (Lucif p. 200 ff von Hartel) 

uni cuique autem nostrum data est gratia secundum mensuram dona- 
tionis Christi. propter quod dicit ascendens in altum captiuam duxit 
captiuitatem dedit dona hominibus. quod autem ascendit quid est 
nisi quia et descendit primum in inferiores partes terrae? qui descendit 
ipse est et qui ascendit super omnes caelos ut impleret omnia. et ipse 5 

1 dignationis Lucjf 2 domini nostri (om nostri codd*) Iesu ante Christi Ambrst 
ascendit codd 4 et] etiam Ambrst om primum Lucif (=d,): prius Ambrsi 
inferiora Lucif Ambrst(=d,) et ante qui Lucif 5 et qui] qui et Ambrst: qui 

' By codd is meant either one or both of the Bodleian MSS of Ambrosiaster’s 
commentaries, Bodl. 756 (saec. xi), and Bodl. 689 (saec. xii). By a careful use of 
them one can elicit from them almost as good a text as the ninth-century MSS 
provide. 

VOL. VI. R 
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dedit quosdam quidem apostolos quosdam autem prophetas alios uero 
euangelistas alios autem pastores et doctores ad consummationem san- 
ctorum in opus ministerii in aedificationem corporis Christi donec occur- 
ramus omnes in unitatem fidei et agnitionis filii dei in uirum perfectum 
10 in mensuram aetatis plenitudinis Christi ut iam non simus paruuli 
fluctuantes et circumferamur omni uento doctrinae in nequitia hominum 
in astutia ad circumuentionem erroris ueritatem autem facientes in 
caritate crescamus in illo per omnia qui est caput Christus ex quo 
totum corpus conpactum et conexum per omnem iuncturam submini- 
15 Sstrationis secundum operationem in mensuram unius cuiusque membri 
augmentum corporis facit in aedificationem sui in caritate. hoc igitur 
dico et testificor in domino ut iam non ambuletis sicut et gentes ambu- 
lant in uanitate sensus sui tenebris obscuratum habentes intellectum 
alienati a uita dei per ignorantiam quae est in illis propter caecitatem 
ao Cordis ipsorum. 


Tit. I 5-14 (Lucif pp. 196, 277 von Hartel) 
huius rei gratia reliqui te Cretae ut ea quae desunt corrigas et constituas 
per ciuitates presbyteros sicut et ego disposui tibi siquis sine crimine 
est unius uxoris uir filios habens fideles non in accusatione luxuriae 
aut non subditos oportet enim episcopum sine crimine esse sicut dei 
5 dispensatorem non superbum non iracundum non uinolentum non 
percussorem non turpis lucri cupidum sed hospitalem benignum sobrium 
iustum sanctum continentem amplectentem eum qui secundum doctri- 
nam est fidelem sermonem ut potens sit exhortari in doctrina sana 


codd adimpleret Lucf(=d,) 6 quosdam Lucaf(=d,) autemd, quosdam 
Lucf Ambrst(=d,) Ambrst magistros Ambrst 9 unitate Lucif 
agnitione Lucif: agnitionem Ambrst om filii Luaf 10 non iam d,: ultra non 
Ambrst 11 fluctuantes] neque fl. Ambrst 12 remedium Lucif Ambrst (=d,) 
13 augeamur Ambrst: augeamus codd ipso Ambrst: ipsum codd _ per om d, 
codd 14 om omnem Lucif 15 om secundum operationem Lucif (=d,) codd 
partis Lucif Ambrst (=d,) 16 incrementum Lucif Ambrst (=d,) ad Ambrst 
itaque Lucif(=d,): ergo Ambrst 17 testor Ambrst non amplius Luaf 
om iam A mbrst 18 mentis suae Lucif Ambrst (=d,) om tenebris Luaf 
Ambrst(=d,) obscurati in intellectu obscurati intellectu 
Ambrst(=d;) 19 omacodd fide Ambrst propter Ambrst ign. q. e,i.i. 
propter om Lucif alias ipsis A mbrst propter] et Ambrst duritiam codd 
20 illorum Ambrst 

1 deerant Lucif (=d,) 2 presbyterium Lucif (=d,) om et Lucif (=d,) 
tibi disposui Lucif (=d,) Ambrst est sine crimine Lucf (=d,) Ambrst 
3 mulieris Ambrst accusationem Lucif(=d,) 4 non subiectum Luaf: non 
subiectos d,: inobsequentes Ambrst § dispensatorem dei Lucaf pro- 
teruum Lucif(=d,) Ambrst ino deditum Ambrst 6 turpis lucri cupidum] 
turpilucrum Luaf (=d,): turpia lucra adpetentem <Ambrst prudentem 
Ambrst 7 tenacem Ambrst eum] id Lucif(=d,) eius sermonis Ambrst 
qui} quod Lucif (=d,) 8 est fidem uerbi Lucif: est fidelis uerbi d,: fidelis est 
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et eos qui contradicunt arguere sunt enim multi etiam inoboedientes 
uaniloqui et seductores maxime qui de circumcisione sunt quos oportet 10 
redargui qui uniuersas domos subuertunt docentes quae non oportet 
turpis lucri gratia [dixit quidam ex illis proprius ipsorum propheta] 
Cretenses semper mendaces malae bestiae uentres pigri [testimonium 
hoc uerum est] quam ob causam increpa illos dure ut sani sint in fide 
non intendentes Iudaicis fabulis et mandatis hominum auersantium 15 
se a ueritate *, 


Ambrst sanaom Luaf eos qui contradicunt] contradicentes Lucif 
Ambrst —_reuincere Lucif(=d,) Ambrst: se uincere codd etiam] om Ambrst: 
et coddd, non subditi Luaf(=d,): non oboedientes Ambrst 1o deceptores 
Lucif ii (hi (hii) codd) qui Ambrst ex circumcisione sunt Lucif (=d,) : sunt ex 
circumcisione Ambrst 11 euertunt Lucif (=d,) 14 causam] rem Lucif 
argue Ambrst' acriter Lucif(=d,) sunt codd 


These passages were chosen as long as possible and from the shorter 
epistles, so that the test might be severe. An examination of the texts 
and variants shews that there is a connexion between the texts used by 
Lucifer and Ambrosiaster, whatever the nature of that connexion may 
be. Yet we find that d, hardly ever agrees with Ambrosiaster. against 
Lvcifer. The texts used by Lucifer and @, are the same text: 

Sardinia had been taken by the Romans from the Carthaginians in 
238 B.c.; so that in Lucifer’s time the country had been in the 
occupation of the Romans for six centuries. The island must have 
been thoroughly Romanized, and even after the fall of the Western 
Empire the speech of the people continued Latin. Sardinia has never 
played a large part in the history of Europe, and has been more or less 
isolated from the Continent. The version used by Lucifer probably 
continued in use in Cagliari long after Lucifer’s death. 

But in the sixth century, actually 533, Sardinia came into the 
possession of the Eastern Byzantine empire, the language of which 
was Greek. Hence the necessity for a Greek version of the Bible 
in the island. The inhabitants spoke Latin, the invaders Greek. 
A bilingual bible was a necessity for Church services. Such a codex 
I believe Claromontanus to have been. It is remarkable that our three 
great bilingual codices, Claromontanus of the Pauline Epistles, Codex 
Bezae of the Gospels and Acts, and Laudianus of the Acts, are all 
attributed to the sixth century. Laudianus is known to be a Sardinian 
book. May not all these have been prepared in Sardinia to meet the 
historical situation to which I have referred ? 


ALEX. SOUTER. 


1 The parts within square brackets are not quoted by Lucifer, and therefore no 
variants from Ambrst or d, are given in the notes, 
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A NOTE ON THE ACTA PAULI. 


Has the possibility ever been seriously considered that the Acta 
Pauli are wholly a continuation of the Canonical Acts, and do not, 
in parts, come parallel to them? It has been generally assumed that 
at any rate most of the episodes previous to the Martyrdom are meant 
to be intercalated in the gaps left by the author of the Canonical Acts. 
But I am anxious that the question should be put and answered, 
whether the narrative of the Acta Pauii is not a// to be regarded as 
following upon that of Luke. 

Objections of course spring to the mind at once. Does not Paul 
refer to the fight with beasts at Ephesus in 1 Cor. xv as a past event; 
and did not an account of that fight occur in the Acta Pauii? Un- 
doubtedly ; but I would ask as a counter-question : Is it likely that the 
author of the Acta Pauli had formed any idea of the chronological 
order of the Epistles? Is it not quite probable that he regarded them 
as having all been written within a short time of the Apostle’s death 
(like those of Ignatius); and that he assumed any event mentioned 
in the Epistles and not in the Acts to have occurred subsequently to 
the period embraced in that book ? 

The reasons which have led me to reflect seriously upon the possi- 
bility I have mentioned are, first, considerations of analogy, derived 
from the study of this literature as a whole, and secondly, indications 
in the text of these particular Acts. 

With regard to the first, it is obvious that the other Apocryphal Acts 
are all continuations of the New Testament narrative. When it is 
desired to introduce detail belonging to the sphere of the Gospels or 
the Canonical Acts, retrospect is employed. Such retrospective 
episodes are the account of our Lord in the Acts of John, the Eubula 
story in Peter, and the miracle of the Sphinx in Andrew and Matthew: 
the Clementine Recognitions, too, contain much retrospective matter. 


The indications which the Acta Pau/i themselves give are puzzling. 
I will cite in the first place the case of the Thecla episode. ll that 
part of the fersonne/ of this episode which is derived from the Pauline 
Epistles (viz. Demas, Hermogenes, Onesiphorus, Titus) is from one 
Epistle, obviously written late in Paul’s career, viz. 2 Tim. It pre- 
supposes, moreover, a visit of Titus to Iconium; we read that Titus 
had told Onesiphorus what Paul’s appearance was (§ 2). According 
to the view which I am stating, therefore, Paul’s visit to Iconium is 
meant to be placed quite late in his life. 

Almost the only other episode in the Acta Pauii (before the Martyrium) 
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which brings the Apostle to a place which he visits also in the Canonical 
Acts is the Philippian section, where Paul, imprisoned at Philippi, writes 
a letter to Corinth. This visit to Philippi cannot, surely, be identical 
with that of Acts xvi. The imprisonment of Paul is the result, not 
of the exorcising of the prophesying maiden, but of the conversion 
(probably) of Stratonice, the wife of Apollophanes. And there are 
indications that it is not a first visit which is being narrated; brethren 
are mentioned as rejoicing at Paul’s arrival. 

Another point is that the Church at Corinth is evidently a mature 
and well-established organization. There are deacons, who bring the 
Corinthian letter to Paul, and elders who write the letter. One of 
these is Stephanas, who, one can hardly doubt, is the Stephanas of 
1 Cor. i 16. All this must mean that Paul had already resided at 
Corinth, and founded a Church. But in the Canonical Acts his first 
visit to Corinth is subsequent to the visit to Philippi. 

Another sentence in the same section seems to shew that we are 
dealing with events quite late in the Apostle’s life, at a time when his 
death was looked for as somewhat imminent : ‘Es waren nadmlich in 
grosser Betriibnis die Korinther wegen Paulus, dass er wiirde aus der 
Welt gehen, ohne dass die Zeit ist’ (Schmidt p. 73). Possibly it was 
only his peril at Philippi that caused the fear; of this I am not satisfied. 

Again, a sentence in the Corinthian letter may perhaps be taken as 
referring to Paul’s deliverance from imprisonment at Rome. ‘Denn 
wir glauben, wie offenbart ist der Theonoé, dass der Herr dich gerettet 
hat aus der Hand (?) des Gesetzlosen (dvoyos)’ (Schmidt p. 75). Is not 
the dvopos likely to be meant for the Emperor? 

It is urged that the arrival of Paul at Rome at the beginning of the 
Martyrium is represented as his first visit to that city, and that the 
prophecies of Cleobius and Myrte (Schmidt pp. 82, 83) are also to be 
interpreted as referring to a first visit. I can see no necessity for this. 
The incident of Cleobius and Myrte is, I cannot doubt, copied from 
that of Agabus in Acts xxi, which refers to what was by no means 
Paul’s first visit to Jerusalem: I can detect nothing in the language of 
Cleobius or Myrte which is incompatible with the idea that Paul had 
already been at Rome once. I must say the same of the Martyrium: 
te here it is quite clear that Nero at any rate had never seen Paul 

ore. 

To complete the theory which I am putting forward to be knocked 
down, I must add a sketch of what it requires us to assume as the 
general outline of the Acta Pauli. 

At the beginning we should have been told, perhaps very much in 
the fashion of the opening words of the Acts of Peter (Actus Vercellenses), 
how Paul was released from imprisonment at Rome, and then, possibly, 
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how he set out for Spain. Any account of the Spanish journey must 
have been short; there is just a possibility that some retrospective 
reference to it may have been introduced into the body of the book. 
The detailed narrative evidently began nearer the writer’s own home 
in Asia. The story of Anchares is quite likely to have been the first 
of its kind in the book (it occurs on the ninth page of the manuscript). 
Then follow Thecla, Hermocrates, the Sidonian and Tyrian episodes, 
and then the gap. Into this must be fitted the fight with beasts at 
Ephesus, Paul in the mines’, Paul at Jerusalem, and then a return 
westward, which brings Paul to Philippi and to Athens, as I believe 
(for I still hold to the speech in John of Salisbury as a citation of the 
Acta). Whether this intervened between the prophecy of Cleobius 
and Myrte and the Martyrium, we can hardly tell. 


It is quite likely that I have missed some points which would put 
this theory out of court completely and in a moment. I cannot say 
that I am a decided supporter of it: I only put forward the suggestion 
of its possibility, and ask that it may be entertained along with others. 
I should like to add an expression of the warm admiration which I, in 
common with all students, feel for the way in which Dr Carl Schmidt 
has brought order out of chaos in dealing with the mass of fragments 
to which his manuscript had been reduced. 


M. R. JaMEs. 


PROLEGOMENA TO THE Z7ESTIMONIA OF 
ST CYPRIAN. 


On two points there can be no division ‘of opinion among patristic 
students: the importance of the evidence of St Cyprian and especially of 
his book of ‘ Testimonies’ to the earliest form of the Latin Bible, and 
the unsatisfactory nature of the only critical edition, that of Hartel (a.p. 
1868) in the Vienna Corpus Scriptorum Ecclestasticorum Latinorum. 
Hartel used for the Zéstimonia only five MSS, A (Sessorianus lviii in 
the library of Santa Croce in Gerusalemme : now 2106 in the Biblioteca 
Vittorio Emanuele), B (Bamberg 476), L (Vienna 962: originally at 
Lorsch), M (Munich 208), W (Wiirzburg theol. 145): and of these 
he pinned his faith predominantly to A, which appeared to him to give 
the most consistent text, though he carefully guarded himself from 


1 With reference to this story, I should like to suggest the possibility that 
Frontina is dead, and that the casting down over the precipice was a local mode of 
burial 
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asserting that it was the true one. Subsequent research has proved 
beyond the shadow of doubt that the biblical text is best preserved in 
L, worst in some ways in A; and these facts alone would seem to make 
a new edition imperative. For such an edition preparations have been 
made, during some time past, under Dr Sanday’s direction at Oxford : 
Dr Mercati has been called into consultation, and has provided us 
with all the material that can be recovered (and he has recovered 
a great deal) as to the readings of the lost Verona MS (V), together with 
rough collations—which he wishes specially to say are not to be 
considered more than very rough collations—of the two Vatican MSS 
R (Vat. Reginae 116) and T (Vat. Reg. 118): I myself have recollated 
A at Rome and L with photographs, and have added a collation of P 
(Paris lat. 1647 A)’, a sister MS of L: for the first few chapters of the 
third book I collated at Troyes Q (Trecensis 581), the sister MS of M, 
and I have also a good many notes of the Oxford MS O (Bodleianus Add. 
C 15: for those from the first two Books I am myself responsible, but 
most of those from the third are due to other hands). The readings of 
the Morbach-Crawford MS X (now at Manchester, and apparently 
inaccessible) I derive from my own copy of the collation made by 
a friend during Lord Crawford’s ownership, when the MS was deposited 
by his kindness at the Bodleian. 

Partly because it will be a long time before the Oxford edition 
appears, and partly because it is useful, before finally deciding on the 
readings of individual passages, to put something like a general 
conspectus of parallel cases into shape, I have determined to publish 
in the JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL STUDIES some provisional results, 
together with the evidence that appears to support them. It must be 
understood that both these results and the evidence for them are here 
given quite in the rough, and are liable on maturer reflection and further 
knowledge to modification : but even with this proviso, they may I hope 
prove of some assistance to students of the early Latin Bible. The 
present instalment confines itself entirely to the formulae of quotation. 

With regard to the relative importance here attached to the various 
MSS, it may perhaps be necessary to state that there seems to be 
some danger of excess in the reaction from Hartel’s estimates now 
generally prevailing. That L gives by far the best biblical text there 
is, as I have said, no doubt at all: but I believe that the scribe 
compensatéd for his faithfulness in that respect to his exemplar by 
allowing himself some licence of alteration in other respects, and that 
in particular he is no safe guide in the formulae of quotation. That A 
gives a systematically revised bible text (especially in the Psalms, and 

* It should be noted here once for all that P is deficient from near the beginning 
of Test. ii 20 to the end of the preface to Book iii (Hartel 87. 19-101. 19). 
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also in several other books), there is again no doubt: but in other 
matters, and particularly in the orthography of proper names—where 
Hartel often does not cite its evidence at all—I believe that is not 
infrequently right against all the other MSS put together. Nor is this 
really strange, seeing that, apart from the lost Verona MS, A is in fact 
the earliest of all our MSS (a date between 700 and 750 A.D. cannot 
be far wrong") and except N the only Italian one: L X (and perhaps O) 
come from the Rhine country, B M W from Germany, P QRT from 
France. 

The MSS used may be approximately classified according to dates as 
follows :— 

Seventh century: V (probably). 

Eighth century: A (first half of the century): W (probably): X: Q 
(second half of the century). 
Ninth century: L: M: R. 
Tenth century: O: P: T. 
Eleventh century: B. 


§ 1. FORMULAE OF QUOTATION FOR OLD TESTAMENT BOOKS. 


In Genesi 51. 22: 67. 7: 68. 11: 74.9: 83. 7 &c? 

In Exodo 38. 22: 67. 14: 80. 2: 83. 13 &c. 

In Leuitico (Leuuitico) 126. 7: 173, 12: 176. 10 [in 173. 17, 
19 and 174. 2 the title ‘in Leuitico’ should be struck out of the text 
altogether]. The spelling ‘in Leuuitico’ is constant in A, and is 
perhaps right: in 173. 12 it is supported also by P. 

In Numeris 55. 8: 74.18: 88. 15°. 

In Deuteronomio 39. 6: 55. 10: 82. 16. 


Apud Iesu Naue 45. 15: 82. 17: 86. 7. There can be no 
doubt that ‘Iesu’ is the right reading, for it is supported in each place 
by ALM, in the two former places by O, and in the two latter places 
by the Erasmian edition and ex silentio by V: Hartel with the other 
MSS reads ‘Iesum’. In 45. 15 A has ‘ Nauae’. 

In libro Iudicum 39. 7. 

With regard to the book of Ruth, it may be noted that it is included 
under the general title of ‘the Law’: for in 86, 8-11, ‘erat enim in lege, 


1 This was the strong impression left on me as I collated it. Mai dated it in the 
seventh century: Reifferscheid eighth to ninth. But Reifferscheid as often as not 
dates pre-Caroline MSS a century too late. 

? All references are to the pages and lines of Hartel’s edition. For those who do 
not happen to have that edition at command, it may be mentioned that Book i com- 
mences on p. 37, Book ii on p. 60, Book iii on p. 101. 

* From here onwards I content myself, in cases where the reading and spelling 
is certain, with some three references for each book. 
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ut quisque nuptias recusaret calciamentum deponeret, calciaretur uero 
ille qui sponsus futurus esset’, the reference is to Ruth iv 7, 8. 

In Basilion [primo] 50. 17: 53. 9: 83. 17, 20: I17.2: 142.14: 
146. 4: 157. 2. 

In Basilion [secundo] 49. 7: 75. 20. 

In Basilion [tertio] 40. 6: 167. 1: 173. 6. 

The reading ‘Basilion’ in all these cases is indubitably correct: 
though in all but three of them (83. 17, 20: 167. 1) Hartel reads 
‘Regnorum’. Substantially he followed the practice of his favourite 
MS A, which reads ‘ Basilion’ only once (83. 17); ‘Regnorum’ in full 
in 40. 6, 49. 7, 75. 20,117. 2; Regn in 83. 20, 142. 14, 146. 4, 157. 23 
Reg in 50. 17, 53- 9, 173-6; ‘Genesi’ in 167. 1 and originally (but 
the correction is made by the same hand) in 173.6: it would seem 
that its exemplar must have used some abbreviation of Regnorum such 
as RGN, which must have puzzled the scribe and suggested Genesi. 
‘Basilion’ is the invariable reading of the other MSS: the only 
exception that I have noted is that R has ‘regnorum’ in 83. 17, 20. 
T sometimes has the spelling ‘ Basileon’. 

In Paralipomenon 142. 3. R spells ‘ Paralypomenon’. 

In Hesdra 4o. 11: 166.8. So spelt in 40. 11 by ALPBYV, in 
166. 8 by LP T: the evidence in the former instance seems conclusive, 
but in the latter ‘Esdra’ may be right. The first passage comes from 
Nehemiah ix 26 [ = 2 Esdras xix 26]: the second apparently is a reference 
to Ezra (=2 Esdras) x 3’. 

In Machabeis 117. 6: 128.9: 151.2: 155.15. In 117.6 A has 
the striking variant, not noted by Hartel, ‘in Macchabeorum’, which 
would bring the formula of quotation for these books into line with 
‘in Basilion’ ‘in Paralipomenon’: but it is quite unsupported either 
by the other MSS, or by A itself in other places, and I have not ventured 
to adopt it. In 151. 2 Hartel has followed W M in reading ‘in Daniele’: 
but ALP V ROT X all cite the Maccabees, and in fact the words that 
follow are not a general allusion to the book of Daniel, but a definite 
quotation of 1 Macc. ii 59 ‘Annanias Azarias Misahel credentes * liberati 
sunt de flamma’. As between the forms ‘ Macchabeis’ ‘ Machabeis’ 
‘ Macchabaeis’ ‘ Machabaeis’ it is not easy to decide, for no one of our 
leading MSS appears to be consistent. V leans to the double c, ALO to 
the single c: with regard to the penultimate syllable, a is inserted 
in one (but only one) of the four quotations by AO P V respectively. 
Probably -eis is right, rather than -aeis: but as between Macchabeis 
and Machabeis the choice can only be provisional. 


’ For a discussion of the genuineness of the further references to the individual 
books, ‘ primo’ ‘ secundo’ ‘ tertio’, see below in § 5 of these Prolegomena, 

? Or perhaps the equivalent passages in 1 Esdras, viii go, ix 36. 

* Hartel is in error in saying that L adds ‘deo’ after ‘ credentes’. 
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Apud Tobiam 1o9. 4: 166. 4: in both cases without variant. 
te Tobia 53. 16: 119. 21. In the first of these two instances 
there is no variant; and in the second, though there are several 
variants in the minor MSS (‘ad Tobiam’ O, ‘in Tobiam’ B, ‘in 
Tobian’ M R), there can be no doubt as to the true reading. 


bong Tob 108..24': 118. 21: 127. 3: 156.6: 182. 5. 
In Iob 173. 7. The only variant is W* ‘in Iobus’. 

In psalmo 1, &<.? 

Apud Solomonem 41. 17 (Prov.): [53. 21 (Wisdom)]: 118. 15 
(Ecclus.): 122. 12 (Eccl.): 125. 19 (Ecclus.): 143. 16 (Eccl.): 181. 
21 (Ecclus.). In the latter passage there may be some doubt of the 
reading, since LP T omit the words ‘apud Solomonem’: but they are 
found in AW B M OR VX, and are perhaps genuine. 

item apud eundem 155. 10 (from Wisdom to Proverbs): 155. 11 
(to Ecclesiastes)*: 155. 12 (to Ecclus.). 

apud Solomonem in paroemiis 62. 3: 64. 8: 120. 9: 154. 4: 
168. 9: 173. 9: 176. 17: 179. 15: 180. 15: 181. 2. Also apud 
eundem in paroemiis 110. 3. 

apud Solomonem in ecclesiaste 174.6. So LT*(T* ecclesiastes, 
W ecclesiasten), and this is probably right, for the quotation actually 
comes from Eccl. x 9,10. Omission of the two words ‘in ecclesiaste’ 
would be attractive, but is supported by X alone: and X towards the 
end of Book iii systematically omits anything after ‘ apud Solomonem’. 
ABMOPRYV read ‘in ecclesiastico’. 

apud Solomonem in ecclesiastico 147. 18: 154. 11: 164. 17: 
177. 7: 178. 2: 181. 5. Also apud eundem in ecclesiastico 62. 
14: 176.18. Of these 164. 17 really belongs to Ecclesiastes (v 9). 

apud Solomonem in sapientia 109. 20: 155.9. The former of 
these two quotations comes from Prov. xix 17, and accordingly 
WB MQ T read ‘apud Solomonem in paroemiis’: but L PO R X read 
‘apud Salomonem in sapientia’ (sapientiam R), and this is borne out 
by A ‘in sapientia Solomonis’. V appears to read ‘apud Solomonem’ 
without addition. 

in sapientia Solomonis 79. 11: 119. 22: 128.2: 128.13: 134.4: 
156. 17: 158. 21: 160. 7. Oddly enough, no less than three of these 
eight quotations (119. 22: 128. 13: 156. 17) belong really to the Book 
of Proverbs ; not to mention the doubt as to what passage is meant to 
be cited in 134. 4. 

* Ahas ‘in Iob’ ; but the substitution of ‘in’ for ‘apud’ is one of its commonest 
errors, see p. 259 below, and it is quite unsupported here. 

? For thequotations from the Psalms see further in § 4 of these Prolegomena, p. 264. 


5 ‘item apud eundem’ is the reading here of L (Hartel gives the reading of L 
wrongly) P R T W X, and is undoubtedly right. 
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in sapientia 168. 18. This is the right reading, given by LPVR 
OT WB: ‘apud Solomonem in paroemiis’ occurs earlier in the chapter 
(168. 10), but two citations from the Psalms intervene. The instances 
next following will shew that, where the name of Solomon has preceded 
without interval, such a formula is not uncommon. 

in ecclesiastico 181. 10 (in 181. 13, 16, the same words recur in 
Hartel’s text, following A, but are not genuine), after ‘apud Solomonem 
in ecclesiastico’. 

item in paroemiis 164. 18 (after ‘apud Solomonem in ecclesia- 
stico’). Similarly in paroemiis eiusdem 134. 6 (after ‘in sapientia 
Solomonis’): V B O omit eiusdem. 

item in ecclesiastico 110. 8 (after ‘item in paroemiis’, see just 
above): 176. 19 (after ‘ apud eundem in ecclesiastico’). 

In regard to orthography, the spelling Solomon is universal in A, with 
I think only one exception 128. 13 ‘in sapientia Salomonis’. On 53. 
21 Hartel notes that W regularly gives Solomon: and the same is, 
I think, true of P. L (always) and X (usually) give Salomon: but the 
evidence of the latter is ex si/entio, as Salomon is always given in Hartel’s 
text. As far as we can gather from Latini’s procedure, V must have 
consistently given Solomon. For orthographical purposes the evidence 
of AVWP far outweighs that of LX, and I have no hesitation in 
giving ‘Solomon’ as St Cyprian’s reading throughout. 

‘Paroemiis’ is the form I have printed above as St Cyprian’s equivalent 
for Tlapowniaus. A deserts us here, as it regularly substitutes ‘prouerbiis’: 
from the fact that Hartel in the later chapters of book iii gives no 
variant in his apparatus, it must not be deduced that the other MSS 
begin to agree with A, but only that Hartel tired of recording their 
difference. Outside of A there is absolutely no early evidence in the 
MSS of St Cyprian for ‘in prouerbiis’, except that Latini records it in 
his marginal notes on several occasions from 164. 18 onwards: and 
it is possible that the erratic MS V, which tried one variant ‘in para- 
bolis’ in 154. 4, and omitted the word altogether in 120. 9 and 176. 17, 
experimented also on ‘in prouerbiis’: but Dr Mercati thinks it likely 
that Latini was here drawing on a secondary MS of his which agreed 
in its type of text with A. 

Unfortunately the defection of A makes the decision in the question 
of orthography sensibly more difficult. V perhaps gave in general 
paroemiis, as Latini has noted no variant: and perhaps Hartel’s 
apparatus may be trusted as evidence that W uses the same spelling. 
R too has paroemiis, except on one or two occasions (62. 3: 173. 9), 
where it gives paroemis :.O is divided about equally between the two 
forms paroemiis and paroemis. Our other MSS all introduce the 
aspirate: P invariably reads parhoemiis (and this is the form given 
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in the Quirinian fragment, on which see just below, in 134. 6), L as 
invariably parhoemis : the first hand of T generally agrees with L, the 
second invariably with P. The Crawford MS, X, finds the word par- 
ticularly puzzling, and rings various changes, until it solves the problem by 
omitting the word: 62. 3 parhemis X* paranomis X*; 64. 8 parohemis : 
110. 3 paremiis X*, paroemiis X*: 134. 6 proemiis: 154. 4 parohemis: 
164. 18 premis: 168. 9, and always from this point onwards, X omits. 
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Apud Esaiam 40. 16, &c. ‘Esaiam’ appears to be the regular 
spelling of the MSS, though R commonly writes ‘Esaian’ or (towards 
the end of the third book) ‘Isaian’, and T* in the first two books 
‘ Aeseian’: and the final n may possibly be original. The Quirinian 
fragment of portions of chapters 16-20 of Book III of the Zestimonia, 
Hartel 132. 4-135. 21, 136. 28-138. 6 (discovered by Dr Mercati at 
Brescia and published by him in his D’adcuni nuovi sussidi per Ja critica 
del testo di S.Cipriano, Rome, A.D. 1899, pp. 49-54) gives ‘Eseia’ in 134.7. 

Apud Hieremiam 39. 20: 41.7: 42.14: 45.9: 46.19: 48.21: 55. 
15: 69. 5: 74.17: 80.17: 85. 13: 87.17: g1.6: 321. 2: 121. 19: 
144. 3: 146. 20: 156. 18: 168. 8: 182. 13. ‘Apud Hieremiam’ is in- 
variable in AL?: X, except in the latter half of the third book, con- 
sistently gives ‘Ieremiam’, and this is also not uncommon in P. RT 
again have predominantly a final n ‘apud Hieremian’ (‘Ieremian’ V in 
41. 7, M in 85. 13, T* in 69. 5, 87. 17). 

Apud Ezechielem 48. 17: 153. 12: 158. 15. 

{aged Ezechiel 55. 11: go. 6. 

The double form, with and without case-ending, is surprising in so 
consistent a writer as St Cyprian: but the evidence appears to point 
unmistakably to it. At any rate no single MS gives the same form in 
all the five instances: while AL P W X supports the readings adopted 
above. The insertion of the aspirate (Ezechihelem, Ezechihel) receives 
no support from our earliest MSS. 

48. 17 Ezechielem A P X Ezechihelem LB: Ezechielum Za#ini (and 
therefore probably V, see on go. 6): Ezechiel MO T Ezechihel R. 

55.11 Ezechiel AV PX WM BOT Ezechihel L: Ezechielum R. 

go. 6 Ezechiel AW M BO T X Ezechihel LR: Ezechielum V. 

153. 12 Ezechielem ALPOTWX: Ezechielum R: Ezechiel M: 
Ezechiam B. 

158. 15 Ezechielem ALP M*WORTX: Ezechielum Zatini (and 
so probably V) M*: Ezechihel B. 

It will be noted that three times out of five V seems to have read 
‘Ezechielum’: and it is conceivable that this should be restored in all 


1 Except, of course, where A wrongly substitutes the ablative ‘in Hieremia’; on 
which see below at the end of their section. 
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cases, and that the variants ‘Ezechielem’, ‘Ezechiel’ represent two 
separate attempts to get rid of an unfamiliar form. This solution would 
bring the use for Ezekiel into harmony with that for Daniel, where 
I have with some hesitation adopted Danihelum throughout. 

Apud Danihelum 42. 14: 84. 5: 92.17: 121.13. Here (unlike 
the last name) the extra aspirate in the middle of the word is well 
supported, by A*/,, L*/,, W*/,, R‘*/,. Withregard to the termination, 
only once (84. 5) is there any real evidence for the indeclinable 
form: ‘Danihelem’ (Danielem) can claim good authority in the other 
three instances: while ‘ Danihelum’ (Danielum) has each time a small 
but weighty group in its favour, consisting generally of AM*R and 
Latini, i.e. probably V. 

42. 14 Danihelum AR Danielum Zafini: Danihelem T Danielem 
LPMBOX. 

84.5 Danihelum A M* R Danielum Za#ini: Danihelem O P : Danihel 
LB Daniel X. 

92. 17 Danihelum R Danielum M* Za#ini: Danihelem ALOWX 
Danielem T: Daniel B. 

121. 13 Danihelum R (in Danihelo A) Danielum M*: Danihelem 
LPWMBO Danielem T X. 

Apud Osee 51. 24: 69. 15: 92.6: 110. 19: 152.13. In spite of the 
defection of A, this should probably be accepted as the right form of 
the name, as the following table will shew: 

51. 24 Osee LPORT: Oseue WM: Osseae A: Osaee X. 

69. 15 Osee VLPMOR*T WX: Oseae A: Ose R*. 

92.6 Osee MTWX: Oseae ALO: Ose R. 

110. 19 Osee MP TW: Oseae LO: Osseae A: Osae X (R in this 
and the following passage has Esaiam). 
152.13 Osee LPMOTWX: Oseae A. 

Apud Amos 3. 

Apud Micheam 46. 10: 77. 4. The final n is given in both places 
by the first hands of M and T. 

Apud Iohel 85. 10. V reads Ioelem, and R Loth + «. 

Apud Ambacum 43. 16: 89.3: 151.1. Besides the LXX form 
‘Ambacum’ and the Vulgate form ‘Abbacuc’, almost every possible 
combination of the two forms finds a place in the Cyprianic MSS. 

43. 16 Ambacum V M P T* O* : Abbacum A: Abacum L: Ambacuc 
R*: Abacuc R?X: Abbacuc O*. 

89. 3 Ambacum VM*T?WX: Abacum wf uid O*: Abbacum A: 
Ambacuc R T*: Abacuc L. 

151. 1 Ambacum V L P* X M* T W: Abbacum A: Abbacuc R: omO. 

Apud Sofoniam 153.5: 165.2: 180.10. This, the regular spelling 
of A P(T) X, must be preferred to the Sophoniam of L. 
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Apud Zachariam 69. 9: 78. 16: 82.13: 88.12: 96.15. Apart from 
minor variants (Zacchariam A in 96.15 : Iachariam P in 69. 9), the only 
point to note is the final n, which appears in 69. 9 T*, 82. 13 RT*, 
88. 12 T*, 96.15 WMRT*. 

Apud Malachiam 50. 7: 94. 22: 97. 3: 114.16: 157.15. For 
Malachian the authorities are in 94. 22 and 97. 3 M T* R (and in 114, 
16 Q). In 94. 22 W reads Malachym. Much more interesting is 
the variant Malachiel. But in spite of the sporadic occurrence of this 
form in early writers (Commodian, Lactantius, the Latin Irenaeus, the 
biblical catalogues of the council of Damasus in 382 and of the codex 
Claromontanus, the Speculum), it is not genuine in the Zéstimonia. Of 
the five passages above enumerated, it is found only once and that 
in one of our later MSS, 97. 3 B: significantly enough, the passages 
where it does occur in good MSS—68. 3 AW MT and 138. 19 W—are 
interpolations, though doubtless very early ones’. On the other hand, 
in the de dominica oratione ch. 35 the name Malachi occurs in the 
nominative, and the authorities in Hartel’s apparatus are divided 
between Malachin (S W) and Malachiel (VG). Whichever of the two 
is correct, we have here a curious diversity of usage between the Zés#i- 
monia and the other treatises. 

Taking the passages from the prophets as a whole, two general 
cautions must be given with regard to Hartel’s edition. (1) The 
addition ‘prophetam’ frequently found there (‘apud Esaiam pro- 
phetam’ ‘apud Hieremiam prophetam’, and so on) is in no case 
genuine, but is one of the peculiarities of the text of A. (2) Similarly 
the readings ‘in Esaia’ ‘in Hieremia’, &c., found often in Hartel in 
the latter part of the Zést#imonia, are another freak of A. The rule 
is absolute for the Prophets that ‘apud’ with the accusative introduces 
the quotation: just as, on the other hand, for quotations from books 
which have no personal title, the invariable preposition is ‘in’, ‘in 
Genesi’ ‘in Exodo’ ‘in Sapientia’ ‘in Ecclesiastico’ ‘in libro Iudicum’; 
or with libro omitted ‘in Basilion’ ‘in Paralipomenon’. The com- 
bination of the two prepositions where both personal and impersonal 
title are given is illustrated by the phrases ‘apud Solomonem in 
paroemiis’ ‘apud Solomonem in sapientia’. Difficulty in applying 
the principle only arises with books that are historical in character 
but bear a personal name for their title: and in these cases St Cyprian’s 
practice is not wholly consistent. The book of Joshua is always ‘ apud 
Iesu Naue’: but the books of Ezra and the Maccabees are ‘in Hesdra’ 
‘in Machabeis’. Job is generally ‘apud Iob’, but once ‘in Job’ 
(173. 7), probably by a slip of the pen: for Tobit ‘apud Tobiam’ and 
‘in Tobia’ are each found twice. 


1 The passage 68.3 is not found in LP[V]R BOX: the other is found only in W- 
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- The instances are very rare where the author of the book is cited in 
the nominative, ‘dicit’ or ‘dixit’ following :— 

Moyses dicit 45. 13. 

Sofonias dixit 88.9. (Soffonias A). 


§ 2. FORMULAE OF QUOTATION FOR NEW TESTAMENT BOOKS. 


In euangelio 43. 3: 43. 13: 44.13: 44. 20 (Hartel’s reading ‘in 
euangelio suo’ has no MS authority that I know of: ALP[V]RX 
read simply ‘in euangelio’): 46.7: 49.15: 58.15: 67. 22: 73. 8: 75. 
10: 77.7: 80.3: 88.16: 91. 9: 92. 10: 93.19: 94-3: 99.21: 157. 
17: 173. 8: 178. 16: 178. 17 (where ‘item in euangelio’ is right, 
rather than Hartel’s ‘item illic’). In the first two Books of the 
Testimonia this formula is almost as common as references to the 
individual Gospels by name. It is a distinct difference between 
these two Books and the third, that in the latter the formula occurs 
only four times (of which three are quite at the end of the Book): 
and the transition from the one method of quoting to the other is 
perhaps characteristic of St Cyprian’s generation. 

On two occasions, however, the vagueness of the general reference 
‘in euangelio’ is qualified by the addition of further defining words 
‘post resurrectionem’ 43. 3, 93-19: which appear to be intended, in 
the absence of chapter-divisions, as a sort of time-mark indicating 
roughly what part of the Gospel is being cited. This seems to me 
to be a simpler and more probable interpretation than to attach any 
dogmatic meaning to the words. 

The absence of the name of the particular Gospel cited adds, of 
course, sometimes an element of uncertainty in the identification of 
the passages. In 92. 10 indeed—where Matt. xvi 4 should be Matt. xii 
39, 40—Hartel’s error would not have been avoided, since it does not 
overstep the limits of the one Gospel. But in 49. 15 the two references 
Matt. xxiv 2, Marc. xiv 58, should both be struck out, and the single 
text Marc. xiii 2 substituted, as the evidence of & (codex Bobiensis) 
shews. In 44. 13 the two Synoptic texts Matt. xxiii 37, Luc. xiii 34, 35 
resemble one another so closely that it is difficult to say which is 
meant. But the caution may be given that Hartel has made one 
mistake in the collation of A, which reads ‘ quotiens’ not ‘ quoties’, and 
two crucial mistakes in the collation of L. ‘Noluistis’ in fact is the 
reading of VL PBR X: and ‘deserta’ is omitted by VL*P BOX. The 
concluding words should therefore run ‘et noluistis ecce remittetur 
uobis domus uestra’. 

In euangelio cata Mattheum 46. 14, &c. 

In euangelio cata Marcum does not happen to occur, 
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In euangelio cata Lucanum 76. 10: 113. 1: II4. I: 139. 2: 
153-19: 154.12: 155. 2: 165.5: 182. 21. 

In euangelio cata Iohannem 51. 13, &c. 

[item] cata Mattheum 72. 13: 123. 9: 129. 15: 133. 16, 19: 
153- 21: 177. 13. 

[item] cata Marcum 139. 16: 142. 11: 150. 19. 

[item] cata Lucanum 72. 18: 87. 7: 117. 18: 123, 5: 126. 16: 
130. 6: 133. 22: 144. 20: 160. 1. 

[item] cata Iohannem 47. 19: 63.9: 96.7: 98.18: 142. 19: 
160. 4. 

These two sets of phrases vary according to a fixed rule : the first is 
employed when a quotation from the Gospels follows on a quotation 
from some other part of the Bible; the second indicates that the 
immediately preceding quotation or quotations are also from the Gospels. 
The only exception I have noted is 63. 9, where ‘item cata Iohannem’ 
follows a quotation from the Psalms. 

The rule is absolute in the Zestimonia that the name of the evangelist 
is preceded by the preposition ‘ cata’ (‘ kata’ apparently often in T R); 
Hartel follows A in substituting ‘secundum’ throughout (in 51. 12 both 
A and Hartel retain ‘ cata’). 

(1) The spelling ‘Mattheum’ rather than ‘ Matthaeum’ rests on as strong 
evidence for St Cyprian as for the Vulgate. St Jerome appears to have 
systematically re-introduced the Greek orthography into the proper 
names of the Gospels : but the name of the evangelist was too securely 
established to admit of change, and ‘ Mattheus’ therefore remained one 
of the few exceptions to the rule. As between ‘cata Mattheum’ and ‘cata 
Matheum ’, the former has the better attestation: L consistently gives 
the double t, and Q R are on the same side*; T and X prefer the 
single t; P wavers, but more often has the two than the one ; A varies 
between an abbreviated form of the name with one t (Math), and the 
full form with double t. 

(2) For ‘Marcum’ there is, so far as I know, no alternative reading. 

(3) The Gospel of St Luke is quoted by name in the following 
passages: 72.18: 76.11: 87.7: 113. 1: 114.1: 117. 18: 123. 5: 
126, 16: 130. 6: 133.22: 139. 2: 144. 20: 153.19: 154.12: 155.2: 
160. 2: 165. 5: 182.21. The following is the evidence in support of 
the form ‘ Lucanum,’ which I have ventured to restore to St Cyprian’s 
text: the Crawford MS X, without a single exception: P, the sister 
MS of L, also without a single exception save that in 153. 19, 182. 21, 
the abbreviation Lucafi is given*: R, a collateral descendant of V, with 
no exception until the last three passages are reached, 160. 2, 165. 5, 


* So, too, Mercati’s Quirinian fragment of the fifth century, 133. 4, 16, 19. 
? L PX (in fact the whole L group) omit altogether the Lucan quotation 72. 18-21. 
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182. 21, in all of which it has Lucan. Besides these, Hartel records 
W for Lucanum in 126. 16: and the Oxford MS O reads Lucanum in 
72. 18, 76. 11, 87. 7, 113. 1. Indirectly the authorities in favour of 
‘Lucan’ may perhaps not unjustly be claimed as representing a stage 
of transition between a primitive ‘ Lucanum’ and a later ‘ Lucam’: and 
‘Lucan’ is supported by Mercati’s Quirinian fragment (133. 22), by Q 
wherever I know of its readings (113. 1, 114. 1, 117. 18), and, from 
114. 1 onwards, generally by O. 

That ‘Lucam’ should be the correct reading in St Cyprian the testimony 
of the other authorities for the Old Latin Gospels seems to me to 
render exceedingly improbable. I have so far in these notes abstained 
from citing evidence outside of the MSS of the Zéstimonia, as there was 
(it seemed) a distinct advantage in isolating the book and discussing it 
on its own basis alone: but the special interest attaching to the un- 
familiar form ‘ Lucanum’ will excuse a departure from this general rule. 

Speaking generally then the witness of the Old Latin MSS is divided 
between ‘ Lucanum’ and ‘ Lucan’, and gives little support to ‘ Lucam’. 
a,befghave Lucan: d begins the Gospel with ‘incipit euangelium 
sec lucan’, but ends it with ‘euang. secund. lucam explicit’. On the 
other hand the Vercelli MS, a (saec. iv or v) has ‘ incipit secundum 
lucanum’ ‘ euangelium secundum lucanum explicit’: the Paris Corbie 
Gospels, f*? (not saec. vii, as Gregory would have us believe, but saec. v) 
‘incipit euangelium secundum lucanum’ ‘ explicit secundum lucanum’ : 
the Bobbio fragments s (Milan Ambros. c. 73 inf.: saec. vi) have the 
running headline ‘secundum lucanum’. Among the Latin fathers, 
Lucifer and Optatus apparently offer no evidence on either side: Tyconius 
has Lucas, Lucan. Tertullian, if we may trust the extant form of his 
writings, spoke of the evangelist as ‘ Lucas’: but in the first place the 
MS tradition of Tertullian is at best imperfect ; in the second, Tertullian 
was too much accustomed to translate for himself direct from the Greek 
to be quite a competent witness to Latin usage ; and in the third, there 
seems ground for suspecting that a quotation from the Gospel might be 
made in the terms ‘cata Lucanum’ or ‘secundum Lucanum’ by writers 
who would yet speak of the evangelist himself as ‘Lucas’. Such in- 
consistency is, as a matter of fact, represented by the unique fifth-century 
MS of Priscillian : tract. iii (ed. Schepss. 47. 4) he gives ‘in euangelio 
cata Lucanum’, while later on (53. 7) he uses the words ‘ Lucae 
euangelistae testimonium ’. 

It would be difficult, in view of this conspectus of the evidence, to 
think that St Cyprian’s bible did not employ one or other of the forms 
Lucanum, Lucan: and as between these two, the MSS of the Zes#- 
monia give decidedly more support to Lucanum. And the representa- 
tion of Aouxas by its classical Roman equivalent or rather original Lucanus 
seems to me to be an echo of the freedom of the earliest biblical 
VOL. VI. Ss 
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interpreters. I confidently claim it as the true reading of the ‘ African’ 
Gospels—if we must still use that misleading geographical term, for 
which for my part I should prefer to substitute ‘ Roman.’ 

(4) Iohannen, not Iohannem, is the reading of R pretty regularly, of 
O nearly always in the second half of the Third Book, of Q wherever 
I have record of its readings, and at least occasionally of M, the sister 
MS of Q: nor can we be sure that Hartel (on whose text I depend for 
M, as well as for W B) has always recorded a variant of this kind. As 
with some of the Old Testament books, so here, I cannot help suspecting 
that the form in -nis more original than the form in -m : but the MS au- 
thority is not yet perhaps sufficient to warrant its introduction into the text. 

In prece cotidiana (‘cotidiana’ Quirinian fragment O X: cottidiana 
AL) 133. 18: im euangelio in prece cotidiana (cott. A L) 139. 14. 
This very noteworthy phrase for the Lord’s Prayer should be compared 
with de dominica oratione § 12 (275. 3) ‘et hoc cottidie deprecamur’, § 22 
(283. 20) ‘cottidie pro peccatis iubetur orare’, and with Didache viii 3 
THS (where Harnack, to whom I owe the 
references to dom. or., omits to notice the much clearer evidence of 
these passages in Zest.). 


In Actis apostolorum 82. 22:116. 8: 127. 12: 144.1: 165. 11: 
175. 10: 178. 14: 179. 5: 184. 4. 

In all these instances Hartel prints ‘in Actibus apostolorum’, which 
is certainly wrong: it is only given by A and once or twice by O, and 
even A deserts it in 179. 5 for ‘in Actus apostolorum’. For this latter 
reading there is more to be said: the inherent difficulty of the 
accusative makes so far in its favour, for there is no obvious reason for 
its introduction: and the following MSS support it: A as above in 
179. 5, P in 82. 22, 127. 12, R in 82. 22, T in 116. 8, 144. 1, 165. 
II, 175. 10, 178. 14,179. 5, 184. 4. But V appears to go with LX M 
B (and Q where I have record of its readings) in consistently giving ‘in 
Actis apostolorum’: and this form must for the present stand in the text. 

In epistula Petri 94. 15: 124. 24. 

in epistula Petri ad Ponticos 148. 16: 148. 23: 149. 6. 

In three out of five cases Hartel follows A in substituting ‘ Petrus’ 
for ‘ Petri’, and in four out of five in adding ‘apostolus’ or ‘apostoli’ on 
the same authority, thus giving four different formulae, ‘in epistula 
Petrus apostolus’ ‘in epistula Petri’ ‘ Petrus apostolus ad Ponticos’ ‘in 
epistula Petri apostoli ad Ponticos’. These vagaries of A are quite 
unsupported: the words ‘in epistula Petri’ commence the formula 
without exception in every other MS*. There remains however one 


1 The reader must not be misled by the absence of any notice of varia lectio in the 
apparatus to 148.16. Since L P R T (V) X read there ‘in epistula Petri ad Ponticos’, 
it may be assumed that W M B do the same, and that Hartel has arbitrarily omitted 
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substantial variation, in which the testimony of A agrees entirely with 
the testimony of the other MSS, namely the addition ‘ad Ponticos’ in 
the last three cases. It might be tempting to see in this another dis- 
tinction between the different Books, were it not that 124. 24 belongs to 
Book III but has the same formula as Book II. As the three instances 
of ‘ad Ponticos’ occur close together in the course of a couple of pages, 
the use of the phrase just there might be regarded as an experiment 
on the part of the writer, the object being to assimilate the method of 
quotation to that which was employed for the Pauline epistles. But 
the parallel use of the phrase in Tertullian Scorpiace 12 ‘Petrus quidem ad 
Ponticos Quanta enim, inquit, gloria’ (1 Pet. ii 20, 21), makes it probable 
that this title was prefixed to the earliest Latin version of the epistle. 

In epistula Iohannis 73. 14: 94. 18: 113. 22: 116.1: 116, 16: 
125. 4: 133. 24: 156.9: 172. 13: 172. 18. 

apud Iohannem 122. 3. 

The vagaries of the A text are again faithfully followed by Hartel : 
nor does his apparatus always suffice to correct them, for in two 
instances, 172. 13, 172. 18, he leaves it to be inferred that his text 
readings, ‘item Iohannes apostolus’ ‘Iohannes apostolus’, are sup- 
ported by all his MSS, and in a third 94. 18 ‘in epistula Iohannes 
apostolus’ he notes the omission of ‘apostolus’ but no variant for 
‘Iohannes’. As a matter of fact, A seems to be the only authority for 
any reading other than ‘in epistula Iohannis’, save in the one case 
122. 3 where the ‘apud Iohannem’ is quite exceptional: and just as 
the latter was an assimilation to the Pauline epistles, so is the former to 
be explained as an assimilation to the use for the Old Testament books. 


The formulae for the Pauline epistles present a much more compli- 
cated problem. On the one hand, if the evidence of the MSS in the 
instances where they are unanimous, or all but unanimous, is to be 
accepted, it is clear that St Cyprian employed no one consistent 
formula. On the other hand there are a large number of instances— 
and these become progressively more frequent towards the end of the 
Testimonia—in which the MSS appear to be hopelessly divided between 
two or even three readings. It will therefore be best to begin with the 
less difficult ones, and to work from them to the more difficult. 

Two classes of variations may however first be set aside. I shall 
attempt in § 5 of these Prolegomena—see p. 268 below—to make it at 
least probable that St Cyprian in dealing with dual books, i.e. the 
books of Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, Maccabees in the Old Testament, 
and the epistles to Corinth, Thessalonica and Timothy in the New’, 


to record the fact. For ‘ad Ponticos ’O on each occasion substitutes ‘ ad pontifices’ 
or ‘ad pontificos’. 

1 There is nothing which suggests that St Cyprian accepted more than one 
epistle of St Peter, and one of St John. 
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did not particularize the number of the book from which he was 
quoting, as ‘ First’ or ‘Second’: and therefore I shall not deal at this 
point with the presence or absence of the words ‘ prima’ ‘secunda’ in 
the quotations from 1 and 2 Corinthians, 1 and 2 Thessalonians, and 
1 and 2 Timothy. In the second place I shall give here the general 
caution that the title ‘apostolus’ (whether with or without ‘ Paulus’), 
which occurs frequently in A and therefore in Hartel, is absolutely 
unsupported in the other MSS, and consequently cannot claim to be 
considered genuine. With these premises, I proceed to enumerate those 
quotations from the Pauline epistles where the text offers no real ground 
for doubt. 

Paulus ad Romanos 70. 12: 178. 10. 

Paulus ad Corinthios [I] 63. 20. 

Paulus ad Galatas 43. 18. 

Paulus ad Efesios 94. 9. 

Paulus ad Filippenses 79. 1: 141. 15: 149. II. 

Paulus ad Colosenses 45. 18: 63. 14. 

Paulus ad Thessalonicenses [II] 73. 12. 

Paulus ad Timotheum [II] 169. 3. 

Ad Romanos 94. 12 (after another Pauline quotation): 117. 21: 
118. 1: I19. 12: 126. 13 (after another quotation): 132. 1 (after 
another quotation): 164. 10 (after another quotation): 177. 10 (after 
another quotation). 

Ad Corinthios [I] 115.6: 159. 6 (after another Pauline quota- 
tion): 166. 14 (after another quotation) : 
Ad Corinthios [II] 42. 19 (after another Pauline quotation): 

119. 8: 166. 18 (after another quotation). 

Ad Galatas 115. 20 (after another Pauline quotation): 124. 7 
(after another quotation). 

Ad Efesios 124. 19 (after another Pauline quotation). 

Ad Filippenses 124. 1 (after another Pauline quotation). 

Ad Colosenses 124. 12 (after another Pauline quotation). 

Ad Timotheum 124. 9 (after another Pauline quotation): 148. 12: 
152. 6 (after another quotation): 156. 2 (after another quotation) : 
17%. 20: 172.5: 172. 16. 

In epistula Pauli ad Corinthios [I] 42. 17: 75. 13: 116. 22: 
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139- 9: 145. 5: 
In epistula Pauli ad Corinthios [II] 114. 10. 
In epistula Pauli ad Efesios 126. 11: 150. 9. 
In epistula Pauli ad Romanos 140. 4: 149. 3. 
The results so far obtained indicate that St Cyprian used three 
distinct methods of citation from the epistles: but it should be noted 
that in the first two Books (1) the syncopated form ‘ad Romanos’ etc. 
only occurs where the Apostle’s name is prefixed to the quotation 
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immediately preceding, and (2) the longest form ‘ in epistula Pauliad..’ 
is only used in connexion with the Corinthian epistle. From the end 
of the Second Book onwards (96. 10 is the earliest instance) we get 
the constantly recurring variation by which ‘ Paulus’ (‘ Paulus apostolus ’ 
in A) is either substituted for the long form ‘in epistula Pauli’ or less 
often prefixed to the short form ‘ad Romanos’ etc. by a small but 
important group of MSS, of which A V are the most constant members, 
reinforced often by R, by B, and in the later chapters of the Third 
Book (from 155. 6 onwards) generally by X. All three forms are 
shewn by the list already given to be Cyprianic: and this makes the 
choice in cases of doubt the more difficult. A fresh element of 
uncertainty is the additional form found after a certain point, especially 
in the case of the double epistles to Corinth, Thessalonica and Timothy 
(141. 3: 141. 20: I§1. 10: 152. 4: 159. 2: 167. 23: 169. 10: 169. 
18; 171. 13: 175.15: 177. 4: 177- 8), but also in the case of the 
Roman and Ephesian epistles (133. 7: 151. 20: 155. 16: 170. 14: 
178. 6), in a group of MSS consisting of L, LP, or LPR, ‘in epistulis 
Pauli ad Corinthios’ ‘in epistulis Pauli ad Romanos’ etc.” 

With regard to the orthography of the names of the churches 
addressed in the various epistles, the following variations are repre- 
sented in the MSS :— 

Romanos is without variant. 

Corinthios : this is indubitably the correct form, though L generally has 
Corintheos, X varies between Corinthios Corintheos Corintios Corinteos, 
while R is about equally divided between Corinthios and Chorinthios. 

Galatas 43. I9: 115. 20: 120. 20: 124. 7: 156. 14: 167. 10. O 
and T have always Galathas, and so A in two or three cases. In 124.7 
W has Calatas, and in 120. 20 A has Calatas or Calathas. 

Efesios 94. 10: 120. 4: 120. 13; 124. 19: 126. II: 150.9: 
170. 14: 183. 3: (in 170. 19, 171. 3, 171. 8, the true text of the 
Zemma does not contain the name of the epistle). A has always Efesios, 
except in 94. 10, where it gives Effesios. X has generally Effesios, but 
in 94. 10, 124. 19, Efesios. L varies between Ephesios and Epheseos. 
O P R T give Ephesios, except that T* in 94. 10 has Effesios. I have 
followed the orthography of A X in favour of f against ph, as being the 
two oldest MSS : for I do not think any certain inference can be drawn 
as to the reading of V in a case like this from the silence of Latini. 

Filippenses 79. 1: 124.1: 127.15: 141. 15: 149.11. In thisand 
the next epistle the evidence of A is ranged against that of the other 
MSS: and it may seem inconsistent to propose to follow it in the 
one case and not in the other. But it may be noted that in the 
Colossian epistle the rest of the MSS are united on a single alter- 
native reading, while here they are divided between Philippenses and 

1 See on this further in § 5 below, p. 269. 
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Philipenses, P R leaning to the former, L O X to the latter reading, 
while T is divided. 

Colosenses 45. 18: 63. 15: 124. 12: 172. 11: 180. 20: 184. 10, 
LOPRT *X (and apparently M B: W is more doubtful, but is cited for 
it in 172. 11) give this form only: A on the other hand gives only 
Colossenses, and it is with some hesitation that I abandon its reading. 
It is curious that in two out of these six cases the reference to the 
Colossian epistle ought to be to Titus, 172. 11 (where A O have corrected 
the mistake and substituted ‘Titum’) and 180. 20. Does not this suggest 
that the two epistles followed one another in St Cyprian’s codex'? 
A similar mistake between 2 Thessalonians and Galatians (73. 13) 
may have arisen from the same cause. 

Tessalonicenses 73. 13: 159. 2: 169. 10: 175. 4 (in 175. 8 the 
Zemma should be omitted). A has always Tessalonicenses, X Tesaloni- 
censes: O T are divided between Tesalonicenses and Thesalonicenses : 
all three forms are represented on one or other occasion by L: PR 
appear to give as a rule Thessalonicenses. Thus A is supported in 
the double s by PR, and in the omission of the aspirate by X. 

Timotheum. The spelling is constant except in R, which rather 
more often than not gives ‘Thimotheum’. 


In Apocalypsi. A has always ‘in Apocalipsi’, but it seems hardly 
necessary to adopt its reading in that respect. 


§ 3. ADDITIONAL MATTER (BEYOND THE NAMES OF THE BIBLICAL 
BOOKS) IN THE FORMULAE OF QUOTATION IN Books I anp II. 


Attention was called at the beginning of § 2 to one feature of 
distinction between Books I and II of the Zest#imonia on the one side, 
and Book III on the other, namely, the frequent use in the two former 
books of the formula ‘in euangelio’. A further distinction—pointing 
not indeed to diversity of authorship, but to a different date of com- 
position or possibly a different degree of originality in the authorship— 
is to be found in the additional phrases which under certain circum- 
stances follow on the name of the biblical book in Books I and II, but 
which never occur in Book III. 

Where the words cited, in fact, are not part in a historical book 
of the narrative, or in a prophetic book are represented as spoken 
not by the prophet but by God, then—unless the citation itself makes 
the matter clear—the name of the speaker (and if an individual is 
addressed, then his name also) is added: in one case, 55. 8, ‘In 

1 As no single citation of the epistle to Titus by name occurs in the Testimonia, 
it looks as though the headline of the epistle in St Cyprian’s codex had been con- 


tinued by mistake (as any one acquainted with ancient MSS knows happened not 
infrequently) from the previous epistle. 
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Numeris de populo nostro dictum est’, an interpretation of the persons 
meant in the prophecy is given. The following is a list of all these 
additions, arranged in order of the biblical books to which they refer : 
all of them, as has been said, come from Books I and II. 
In Genesi ad Abraham 67. 7. 
item illic ad Iacob 67. 11. 
In Exodo Deus ad Moysen? 80. 23, go. 12. 
in Exodo dixit Moyses ad Iesum 89. 11. 
in Exodo populus ad Aron’ 38. 22. 
item illic Moyses ad Dominum 309. 1. 
In Numeris de populo nostro dictum est 55. 8. 
In Deuteronomio Deus ad Moysen 51. 8. 
item Moyses dicit (without the name of the book: see at the end 
of §1: it may be a question here whether Moses is meant as the author 
of the book or the speaker in the particular passage) 45. 13. 

In Basilion [primo] Deus ad Heli sacerdotem 50. 17. 

In Basilion [tertio] Helias ad Dominum 4o. 7. 

Apud Osee Deus dicit 69. 15 (Dominus is read by WBMPR(V?): 
but Deus of AL T X is probably right). . 

Apud Zachariam Deus dicit 69. 9 (Dominus again WMPRT: 
Deus AL BX). 

Apud Esaiam Dominus dicit 59. 5. 

apud eundem Dominus dicit 41. 2. 
Apud Hieremiam Dominus dicit 39. 20: 41. 7: 48. 20: 55. 15. 
apud eundem Dominus dicit 41. 11. 

Apud Ezechiel Deus dicit 90. 6 (Deus dicit VW BTX: dicit Deus 
A: Dominus dicit LR). 

In euangelio Dominus dicit 44. 13: 49. 15: 58.15: 88. 16 (and 
93- 19 Dominus dicit post resurrectionem, where however dicit is 
omitted by ART *). 

ipse in euangelio dicit 67. 21. 

in euangelio Dominus post resurrectionem 43. 3. 

Dominus in euangelio 43. 13. 

in euangelio Gabriel ad Mariam 75. 10. 
In euangelio cata Mattheum Dominus dicit 48. 7. 

in euangelio cata Mattheum Iohannes dicit 47. 15. 

item cata Mattheum Gabriel angelus ad Ioseph 72. 13. 
Item illic [scédicet cata Lucanum] angelus ad pastores 72. 21. 
In euangelio cata Iohannem Dominus dicit 58. 5: 72. 11. 

cata Iohannem Dominus dicit 63. 9. 


* Of the orthography of the proper names used in these formulae (other than 
those which have been discussed in §§ 1, 2) I shall hope to say something in a 
future instalment of these Prolegomena. 
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item cata Iohannem dixit Iesus 98. 18 (in euangelio cata Iohannem 
W B MT, no doubt erroneously). 
item in eodem Dominus ad Thoman, 70. 8. 
Christus in euangelio cata Iohannem 51. 12. 
ipse in euangelio cata Iohannem, 71. 6. 
In Actis apostolorum Petrus 82. 22. 
in Actis apostolorum Paulus 57. 4. 

Finally it must be noted under this head that in three instances 
Hartel prints a phrase of this description as part of the formula of 
quotation (connected with the words that precede), when he ought 
to have printed it as part of the quotation itself (connected with the 
words that follow): 57. 13 ‘Apud Esaiam Sic dicit Dominus Ecce qui 
seruiunt mihi’ (= Is. lxv 13 rdde A€yer Kvpwos of SovAcvovrés por) : 
82. 5 ‘Apud Esaiam Sic dicit Dominus Ecce ego inmitto’ (= Is. xxviii 16 
ovrw Kipws éyd guBdddw): 117. 12 ‘Apud Esaiam Sic dicit 
Dominus Deus Caelum mihi thronus’ (= Is. Ixvi 1 Odrws Aéyer Kpuos ‘O 
odpavds yor Opdvos). With the removal of the words in this last case from 
the category of quotation-formulae, the rule becomes quite absolute 
that these additional introductory phrases are never found in Book III. 


§ 4. THE NUMERATION OF THE PSALMs. 


The following is a list of the quotations from the Psalms in the 
Testimonia: and it will appear from it that there is good reason for 
thinking that St Cyprian, like some other African authors, used a Bible 
in which the Psalms, from the 2nd down to at any rate about the 
112th, were reckoned by numbers one less than in the ordinary LXX 
texts and (from Psalm x onwards) two less than in our English 
Bibles. The divergence from the LXX texts commences at the very 
beginning of the book of Psalms, Ps. ii being incorporated as one 
Psalm with Ps. i, as in the Western (which perhaps is the original) text 
of Acts xiii 33 ds To yéyparra Yids pov ov, eyo 
‘yeyevvnKa oe. 

The merit of having pointed out this feature of the Cyprianic Bible 
belongs to Dr Mercati, who took occasion to illustrate by reference to 
it the excellence of the text of V ; see pp. 20-22 of his treatise D’ adcuni 
nuovi sussidi per la critica del testo di S. Cipriano. 

Ps. i* Zest. iii 31 Hartel p. 144. 9 
iii 120 184. 11 
ii i13 48. 3 quoted asi by LPVO 
ii 8 73-5 V RX (L*?) 
ii 29 97-5 VRTX 
iii 20 134. 13 Vv 


1 The numbers of the Psalms in the left-hand columns are those of the ordinary 
LXX texts. 
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iii 66 
iii 112 
iii 119 
iii 24 
i 16 
ii 29 


iii 114 


iii 48 


ii 24 
iii 114 182, 11 


ii 3 64. 18 xxxi 
xxxiii i 22 58. 2 xxxii 


L[V]*ROX 
(T*?) 
VBO(X sexto 
in ras) 
[V]ROX (L 
quarto deci- 
mo in ras) 
LVRO: xxiii 


LPVROX 
VR (sup. 


sed manu 
prima) X 
[V]ROTX 
(L* 2?) 
ALVROX 
VR?OX 
Vox 
VRTX(L*??) 
VMBOX:o0m 
T (uicessi- 
mo quinto 
L xxv P) 
VB: omOX 
AVRWMB 
O X* 
LPVRBX 
V: xxxiO 


1 Where the testimony of V is adduced within square brackets, it is deduced 
either from the silence of Latini (where the edition with which he is collating gave 
the lower number in the text), or from his first inserting but afterwards deleting 
the higher number. For the parallels in Lactantius and Optatus the reader may be 


referred to Dr Mercati’s lists, op. cit, pp. 20-22, 


Ps, ii 168. 12 VOx 
181. 18 LVRMOX 
183. 18 Vx 
iii gi. 16 ii VRO 
iv 50. 6 iii VM*OX 
v 98. 4 
vi 182. 10 v 
xiv 153. 10 xiii 
xv ii 24 gl. 13 xiiii 
x 
xvii i 21 55. 13 xvi LPVMB 
iii 95 177. 2 vo 
xviii ii 19 85. 16 xvii VO 
iii 20 138. 23 VOT x* 
(L*??):xxiiR 
iii 56 157-6 vo 
xxi ii 13 78. 11 xx P| 
ii 20 87. 20 
ii 29 97.7 
xxiii ii 18 85. 2 xxii : 
ii 29 97- 10 
iii 79 173. I 
xxiv ii 7 72.8 xxiii 
xxvii i3 41. 19 xxvi 
= 
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Ps, xxxiii iii 5 118. 1 VROTX(L* 
ut uid) 
iii 6 118, 18 VROX(L*?) 
iii 13 126. 5 {[vjJOx 
‘ iii 14 127. 10 VROX 
iii 20 138. 21 VROTX 
iii 1 12 V:xxxiMQR: 


iii 1 110.15 xxxviiii V 


ii 3 64. 17 xliii VRX 
ii6 69. 18 RX(L*?) 
ii 29 7. 16 L [Vv] R? x 
ii 29 98. 8 vx 
xlv ii 6 70. 2 xliii L*PVRX: 


i 16 50. 1 xlviii VRBO: xlvii 


ii 28 95. 2 VRO 

| iii 30 143. 21 L*VMBO* 
iii 66 168. 15 vo 
iii 68 169. 13 VRBPOTX 
iii 107 180. 16 VRPOTB 
iii 54 156. 7 VROX* 


| 1 iii 6 118. 16 xlviiii VRO*PT*X’ 


lii iii 55 156. 13 li L*P*RMO 
lv iii 10 121.7 liiii 
ii 6 70. 5 Ixvi 

ii 28 95. 12 VR 
iii 86 174. 16 LPVRMBO 
x* 
iii 113 182. 7 BO 
: lxxi ii 30 99. 8 lxx L[V]ROX 
iii 33 146. 17 LP[V]RO* 
TX 
1 ii 29 98. 12 lxxii L{VJOX:xiiiii 
i i3 42.1 Ixxx LPVMBO 


X: xxx R 
ii 6 70. 3 VROP(L*??) 
} ii 6 71.1 ROP (L* ??) 
ii 28 96. 3 LVMO 


* In 121, 8 the true reading is not ‘in psalmo Ixi’ (or ‘1x’), but ‘ item illic’. 
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xl 


iii 5 
iii 58 
ii 20 


iit 
iii 57 


iii 59 


ii 29 


ii 3 


iii 

iii 16 
ii 5 

ii 16 
iii 10 
iii §7 
ii 20 
iii 16 
iii 16 
ii 11 
iii 86 


iii 59 
ii 20 
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158. 23 
88. 13 
63. 2 
157- 13 


161.5 


267 
L* PVROX 


(Ixxxxiiii) Ixxxiiii MX 


98. 7 xcv 


xliiii P: 
xciii O 
[V]OX: Ixxxv 


(lxxxxv) LB 
65.1 ev AVPBX: 


eviii 


eviiii 


17 
129. 5 
68. 2 
82. 8 
10 
157. 12 
88. 7 
132. 4 
129.7 
76. 8 
174-9 


160.22 ¢e@xxxiii 
88.8  exxxviiii 


cdecv M: 
om O 
ALVRO 
VROX 
L* VMO 
Quirinian 
fragment’: 
exviiii X* 
L* P[V]RX 
none 
OX: cxlii R 
none 
L* X: cxiii O 
PRMB:cxiiiO 
none 
AM: cxiiii O 
none: cxxii O 
M: cxxv B 
none: cxxii 
ALPBO| 
none (cxiii B) 
none(cxxviiiB) 


The sudden drop in the authorities for the lower numeration towards 
the end is very striking, and suggests that the Cyprianic bible reunited 
with the ordinary LXX texts by keeping the two Psalms which our 
English bibles number as cxiv and cxv distinct—of course under the 
numbers cxii and cxiii—instead of combining them into one as the 
LXX does: in this way our Psalm cxvi would be cxiv to both Cyprian 

1 But in 134. 14 the fragment gives ‘ in psalmo ii’, not ‘in psalmo i’. 


lxxxiii Vx 
lxxxvii ALBOX: 
lxxv V : 
lxxxviii VOx 
VOX: R* 
Ixxxiiii wel 
lxxxvii 
xcv xeiiii V: cxiiii WL 
x¢evi | | 
| 
cix i17 50. 15 
ii 26 93- 3 
cx iii 20 134-4 m7 
cx 
‘iii 
exvii exvi 
exviii exvii 
cxxv exxiiii 
exxxi cxxx 
Cxxxii cxxxi 
= 
exl 
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and the LXX. Yet there is fair authority for the lower numeration 
in three out of the four quotations of Ps. cxvii. 


§ 5. ON THE METHOD OF QUOTING FROM DOUBLE BOOKS (KINGS, 
CHRONICLES, Ezra, MACCABEES, THE EPISTLES TO CORINTH, 
To THESSALONICA, TO TIMOTHY). 


The suspicion has already been expressed in these Prolegomena 
(p. 259 above) that the true text of the Zéstimonia only gives the name 
of the biblical book quoted from, and does not proceed in the case of 
double books to particularize the number further, as ‘ first’ or ‘second’. 
This suspicion rests on the following grounds. 

1. In many instances no MS whatever gives the number, so that no 
doubt at all can attach to the statement that St. Cyprian sometimes, at 
any rate, acted on the principle suggested. Thus (a) ‘in Paralipomenon’ 
is the reading of the single quotation from Chronicles, 142. 3: (9) ‘in 
Hesdra’ is the reading of both the references to the books of Esdras, 
40. 11, 166. 8: (¢) ‘in Machabeis’ is the reading of all four citations 
from the books of Maccabees, 117. 6, 128. 9, 151. 2, 155. 15: (d) ‘ad 
Thessalonicenses’ without addition is the unanimous reading of all 
MSS in two out of three citations from the Thessalonian epistles, 159. 2, 
169. 10, although they differ widely in the introductory words of the 
formula, ‘Paulus’ ‘in epistula Pauli’ ‘in epistulis Pauli’: (e) ‘ad 
Timotheum’ is similarly the unanimous reading in four out of eleven 
citations from the epistles to Timothy, 124. 9, 148. 12, 152. 6, 156. 2. 

2. In a still larger number of instances one or more of the better 
MSS omit the number. Thus (a) in the Books of Kings: ‘ in Basilion’ 
without addition is given in 40. 6 by P, in 50. 17 by M BX, in 53. 9 
by M X, in 117. 2 by B, in 142. 14 by AR, in 157. 2 by X, in 167. 1 
by W X, in 173. 6 by X*. And (4) in the Pauline epistles, we have 
‘ad Corinthios ’ without ‘prima’ or ‘ secunda’ given in 42. 17 by M*, 
in 63. 20 by P R and the edition of Erasmus, in 75. 14 by B, in 96. 10 
by L*, in 116. 23 by RW, in 125. 13 by R, in 139. 9 by R, in 141. 3 
by LPBOT, in 142.1 by ALPBOTX, in 145. 5 by A, in 151. 10 
by X, in 152.4 by R, in 155. 6 by W X, in 157. 7 by RX, in 159. 6 
by X, in 164. 5 by RWX, in 166.11 by ABX, in 166. 19 by X, in 
167.4 by AVX, in 167. 23 by X, in 169. 18 by TX, in 174. 12 by 
AB Erasmus (and L* V?); in 175. 15, and 175. 21, by X; in 176.4 
by AX; and in 176. 12, 177. 4, 177. 9 again by X. (c) ‘ad Thessalo- 
nicenses’ in 175. 4 by OT X Erasmus: in 175. 8 the whole mma is 


1 Note too that in other writings St Cyprian uses the phrases ‘in libro Regnorum ’ 
479. 10, ‘in libris Regnorum’ 754. 18: though it should be added that in 386. 14 
‘ in tertio Regnorum libro’ seems to be without variant. 
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omitted by LPTVWX*. (d) ‘ad Timotheum’ in 131. 17 by P, in 
165. 15 by TWX, in 169. 3 by RX, in 171. 13 by X Emsmus, in 
171. 20 by X, in 172. 5 by BX, in 172. 16 by X: while in 172. 8 none 
of the three words ‘ad Timotheum prima’ appears in L PB OR WX. 

3. But beyond this it may be urged that the extraordinary diversity 
of readings in the best MSS in the 4mmaza to the Pauline quotations 
indicates the existence exactly at this point of deep-seated corruptions 
of the Cyprianic text, and warrants bolder action than would elsewhere 
be justifiable in the attempt to recover the lost original. In particular, 
besides the regularly recurring alternatives ‘ Paulus’ ‘ Paulus apostolus’ 
‘in epistula Pauli’, the three following forms of variant are specially 
noteworthy. 

(a) Cases where some MSS have ‘ prima’ (-i-) others ‘ secunda’ (-ii-). 
In 96. to (2 Cor. v 10) R has -i-: 115. 6 (1 Cor. iii 1) L* has 
*secunda’ and T -ii-: 123. 13 (1 Cor. vi 19) M has ‘secunda’: 157. 8 
(2 Cor. v 10) B has -i-: 167. 4 (1 Cor. vi 18) W has -ii-: 169. 18 
(1 Cor. i 17) M has -ii-: 171. 13 (1 Tim. v 3) B has -ii-: 175. 15 
(1 Cor. vii 10) L* R have -ii-: 176. 13 (1 Cor. xi 27) A has -ii-: 177. 5 
(1 Cor. xv 33) BOR have -ii-. 

(4) Cases where some MSS read ‘in epistulis Pauli ad Corinthios’ 
(or ‘Thessalonicenses’ or ‘ Timotheum’) instead of ‘in epistula...’, 
for in such cases the addition of ‘ prima’ ‘secunda’ seems obviously 
ungrammatical and unoriginal. This is the reading in 141. 3 of 
L’PT: in 141. 20 of LPO: in 151. 10 of LP: in 152. 4 of L: in 159. 
2 of LPR: in 167. 23 of LPR: in 169. 10 of LP R(O): in 169. 18 of 
LPR: in 171.13 of LPR: in 175.15 of LPR: in 177.4 of LPR: 
in177.8o0f LPR. It is fair, however, to add that the same MSS, or 
some of them, occasionally have this form in connexion with single 
epistles, where it is apparently as incorrect as the converse form with 
double epistles : ‘in epistulis Pauli ad Romanos’ 133. 7 L P, 151. 20 L, 
155.16 L? P, 178. 6 LP; ‘in epistulis Pauli ad Ephesios’ 170.14 LPR. 
And it is just possible that the formula is intended to be punctuated 
after ‘Pauli’, and to be read thus ‘ In epistulis Pauli: Ad Romanos’. 

(c) Cases like 159. 6 ‘item ad Corinthios prima’, where, though 
there is no variation in the MSS, the omission of the epithet would clearly 
improve the grammar of the phrase. The same argument would apply 
to the numerous cases where A V or AV X give the reading ‘ Paulus 
[+apostolus A] ad Corinthios prima’ &c., if that reading is original 
rather than the alternative form ‘in epistula Pauli ad Corinthios prima’. 

It is not meant to be asserted that the case for the thesis here put 
forward is established on grounds which are absolutely conclusive : 
but it is believed that sufficient probability has been shewn in its 
favour to warrant an editor in enclosing the defining numbers ‘ prima’ 

1B Oinsert‘ in euangelio’, areading which points also to omissionin their archetypes, 
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‘ secunda’ in all cases within square brackets, as being, if not certainly 
unauthentic, at least not certainly authentic *. 
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FURTHER NOTES ON THE MSS OF ISIDORE 
OF PELUSIUM. 


Tue following notes and indices are the results of a visit to Grotta 
Ferrata made in accordance with a grant by Magdalen College during 
the Long Vacation of 1904. They were rendered possible by the 
kindness of Mr C. H. Turner, who supplied me with many valuable 
notes on the subject of Isidore’s letters. To save space I shall 
throughout use the following symbols: G =the Grotta Ferrata MS 
of Isidore ; G=the archetype of G, the Vatican and Ottobonian MSS; 
S=the original collection of 2,000 letters made by the Sleepless monks 
of Constantinople. 

1. Zhe order of the letters in G. 

As Mr Turner pointed out in the last number of the Journal, S$ 
contained 2,000 letters. According to the note in MS Cassin. 2 these 
were divided into four books of 500 letters each. No extant MS pre- 
serves the whole of S$; but G, which can be reconstructed with certainty, 
must have done so. 

There is no reason to doubt that the order of letters 1-1000 in G is 
an accurate presentation of the order in S; but the order of the second 
thousand must be wrong, as the total is three short of the full number. 
The problem, therefore, is to discover where the errors occur in G. The 
appended indices suggest the following places. 

1. G omits Migne P. G. 78 iii 229, 374, iv 143, 144. 

2. G passes over 1319 and 1377 in numeration. 

3. G gives 1783 as the number of two consecutive letters. 

But as Mr Turner has mentioned, this points to a total of 2,001, and 
it is necessary to investigate more closely in order to see which of these 
errors, suggested by a superficial examination, can be substantiated 
by collateral evidence, and which of them can be shewn to be merely 
apparent, for ex Aypothest one of them must be so in order to give 
us the number 2,000. 

We have the following criteria :— 

1. MS Paris Gr. 832 gives the order of Epp. 1-1213. 

2. MS Laud Gr. 42 gives the numbers in SS of thirty-eight letters on 
the Psalms (see Index C). 

2 As on other occasions, so here again I have to express my warmest thanks to 
my friend and old pupil, the Rev. C. Jenkins of New College, whose affectionate 
diligence has verified all references to Hartel’s pages or apparatus in the foregoing 


paper. Where my readings of A or L differ from Hartel’s, the difference may be 
taken to be due to an error or omission of Hartel’s in collating these MSS. 


| 
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It will be easier to consider the evidence afforded by these criteria 
by working backwards from the end of the collection. 

The last letter in G is numbered 1998, and according to the note 
in MS Cassin. 2 this was the last letter in S. If, therefore, there were 
2,000 letters in S, the numbers in G must be increased by swo in order 
to correspond with those of SS. 

This is supported by MS Laud Gr. 42, which gives the following 
equations :— 

Laud Gr. 42 G Migne P.G. 78 
1906 1904 iv 107 
1968 (1. 1868) 1866 iv 112 

This confirms the suggestion that G’s 1998 is S's 2000, and incident- 
ally shews that MS Laud Gr. 42 is derived from S independently of G. 

But in G 1783 is given as the number of both Migne P. G. iv 51 
and v 408, therefore G 1782 ought to be S 1783, and the numbers up 
to G 1783 must be increased by one in order to give the numbers of S. 

This again is confirmed by the equations found in Laud Gr. 42?:— 

Laud Gr. 42 G Migne P. G. 78 
1718 1717 iv 173 
1705 1704 Vv 359 
1597 1596 iv 43 
1525 1524 iv 149 

In this way G 1378 = S 1379, but as G passes in numeration from 
1376 to 1378 omitting 1377, G 1376 = S 1378, and G’s numbers must 
now be again increased by two in order to give those of S. 

Once more Laud Gr. 42 confirms this by giving the equation :— 

Laud Gr. 42 G Migne P. G. 
1370 1368 iv 161 

At this point, however, a difficulty arises. G omits 1319 in numera- 
tion, which ought to make its numbers up to that point smaller by 
three units than those of S, but Laud Gr. 42 does not confirm this 
and gives 1308 as the number of the letter, which is 1306 in G. 

This at first sight seems to suggest that the archetype of the Laudian 
MS had here the same mistake as is found in G; but if we now turn 
round and examine the numeration of G from the beginning it seems 
clear that this is not the true explanation. 

The orders of letters 1-1000 G is confirmed by Cod. Paris Gr. 832 


1 Prof. Dr K. Holl of Tabingen has very kindly pointed out to me that MS 
Coislin. 276 of the Sacra Parallela gives on f. 155 the following quotation, Io:depou 
TlAovewrov &« ris aXAB "Ev rais mpds ebxapiorias, erA. The letter 
quoted is Migne P. G. 78. v 303, which in Gis 1631. Thisis an additional confirmation 
ofthe theory here suggested. For further details as to MS Coislin. 276 see Dr Holl’s 
Fragmente vornicdnischer Kirchenvater in Texte und Untersuchungen, Neue Folge, v 2. 
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and by the evidence of Cod. Laud Gr. 42; it may therefore be taken 
as certainly representing the order of S. 

But the letters numbered 1029 and 1174 in the Paris MS are omitted 
in G, and therefore if the former MS represents the order of S the 
numbers of G must be increased by one from 1029 to 1172 and by 
two from 1173 onwards. This is confirmed by the equations in MS 
Laud Gr. 42:— 


Laud Gr. 42 G Migne P. G. 78 
1284 1282 iv 3 
1307 1305 iv 148 
1308 1306 iv 182 


Thus arguing from the beginning we reach the conclusion that 1306 
in G is 1308 in S, just as arguing from the end it appears that 1368 in 
G is 1370 in S. Therefore we seem forced to the conclusion that the 
omission in G of 1319 is not merely the omission of a numeral, but 
of the letter which is required to make up the number of 2000. 

Unfortunately, however, this does not agree with the evidence of the 
Bavaro-Venetian MS, which supplies us with fwo letters (Migne P. G. 
iv 143 and 144) instead of the one which we require. 

The obvious suggestion is that these two letters are not really two 
and have been wrongly divided, but this does not seem to be supported 
by their contents. 

I do not think, however, that this difficulty is sufficient to invalidate the 
force of the previous arguments, and the numbers given for Sin the notes 
to the following indices have a high claim to be regarded as established. 


2. The genealogical relations of some of the MSS of Isidore. 

Dr N. Capo has shewn that the Grotta Ferrata MS (G), the Vatican 
MS (V), and the Ottobonian MS (0) represent a lost original G. 

The note in MS Cassin. 2 shews that all known MSS probably repre- 
sent a MS (.S) made by the Sleepless monks, extracts from which, direct 
or indirect, are found in MS Laud Gr. 42 (L), MS Paris Gr. 832 (P), 
and MS Paris Gr. 949 (B). 

The investigation of the order of letters shews that the two first of these 
three are independent of G, and the third must be an extract from G 
because it has precisely the same numbers as G, which are deficient 
throughout the section which it contains (S 1544-1772) by one unit. 

The relations between the MSS, so far as ascertained at present, may 


therefore be represented thus :— a 


| 

| 
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It remains for more minute investigation of the text to define the 
relations more closely, and decide whether PLG are independent 
authorities for S, and whether BG V O are independent authorities for G. 


3. The immediate archetype of GVO. 


1. Lts tachygraphical character. A small palaeographical point seems 
to establish the extreme probability that this archetype, which is not 
necessarily identical with G, was a minuscule written at least to some 
extent in a semi-tachygraphic hand. 

One of the most noticeable features in V is that it frequently reads 
éx- in composition where G has dzo-. Moreover, in almost all cases it 
appears that the dzo- of G is written in the tachygraphic form a which 
might be confused by a hasty scribe with a minuscule éx. 

I conclude therefore that the use of this, and possibly therefore of 
other tachygraphical forms in G, are derived from the common archetype 
of itand VO. This conclusion has some interest for the student of Greek 
Palaeography as many of us have been rather inclined to assume that 
the semi-tachygraphical writing is peculiar to the so-called ‘Grotta 
Ferrata hand’, whereas it would seem as though, in the present case, 
one at least of the forms characteristic of the Grotta Ferrata tachygraphy 
were found in one of the MSS used by the followers of St Nilus. 

2. Its provenance. A comparison of the data afforded by the life 
of St Nilus shews that at the time when the Isidore MS was written the 
band of Greeks who attended the Saint was staying at Vallelucio, a 
small dependency of Monte Cassino. 

There are two possibilities to choose between in considering how 
the monks obtained their archetype: (a) they brought it with them, 
(4) they found it in the neighbourhood in which they settled. It is 
perhaps impossible to decide between these alternatives, but it is worth 
noting that, if the latter alternative be taken, the archetype must almost 
certainly have come from Monte Cassino, where, as we know, an 
extract and translation from the letters of Isidore had already been 
made. 

Connecting these facts, it is not unreasonable to think that Acoe- 
metensis monasterit codicibus in the preface in MS Cassin. 2 means 
‘the MSS brought from the monastery of the Sleepless’, and that the 
Greek MS used by the Latin monks of Monte Cassino for the purpose 
of translating, was borrowed by their Greek neighbours at Vallelucio for 
the purpose of copying. 

Kirsopp LaKE. 
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INDICES TO THE LETTERS OF ISIDORE. 


Index A gives the series in G with the equivalents in Migne’s Pair. 
Gr. vol. 78. 

Index B gives the series in Migne with the equivalents in G. 

Index C gives the list of the letters in Laud Gr. 42. In A the order 
of S is given in footnotes, where it differs from that of G. 


INDEX A. 


No. of letter No. of letter 
in Migne P.G. 78, No ofletterinG. wine 78, 
I-500 = i 1-500 1274 = iv 205 

501-800 = ii 1-300 1275 

801-1028 iii 1-228 1276 

1029'-1172 = iii 230-373 1277 

1173-1211 iii 375-413 1278 

1212-1214 = vI-3 1279-1280 

1215 = iv 82 1281-1282 

1216 = v4 1283 

1217 = iv 174 1284 

1218-1224 = v 5-11 1285-1287 

1225 = iv 166 1288 

1226-1235 = v 12-21 1289-1290 

1236 = iv 97 1291 

1237-1240 Vv 22-25 1292 

1241 iv 48 1293 

1242 = iv 60 1294-1295 

1243 = iv 59 1296 

1244-1245 v 26-27 1297-1299 

1246 = iv 172 1300 

1247 = v 28 1301 

1248 = iv 109 1302 

1249 iv 141 1303 

1250-1256 = v 29-35 1304 

1257 iv 225 1305 

1258 = ivg 1306 

1259-1260 = v 36-37 1307-1310 

1261 = iv 221 1311 

1262 = v 38 1312-1313 

1263 = iv 22 1314 

1264-1272 = Vv 39-47 1315-1318? = 

1273 = iv 162 1320-1327 = v 72-79 

* G omits Migne P. G. iii 229. Therefore to obtain the numeration of S the 
number given by G must be increased by one until letter G 1173 is reached, when 
G omits Migne P. G. iii 374, and the numbers must be increased by two. 

2 G passes over 1319 in numeration, but as it is probable that this really 
represents the omission of a letter the numeration still requires to be increased 
by two in order to obtain that of S. In writing atin’ the scribe has apparently 
hesitated, for the 7 is dotted to call attention to a @ written in the margin. 


No. of letter in G. 
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No. of letter 
in Migne P. G. 78. 
1328 = i 
1329 
1330 
1331 
1332-1333 
1334 
1335 
1336 
1337 
1338 
1339*-1341 
1342-1343 
1344 
1345-1350 
1351 
1352-1353 
1354 
1355-1356 
1357 
1358 
1359 
1360-1367 
1368 
1369 
1370-1374 
1375 
13767 
1378-1380 
1381 
1382 
1383-1386 


No. of letter in G. 


v 148-151 
iv 230 

152-153 
iv 64-65 
v 154-158 
iv 58 

iv 153 

V 159-164 
iv 19 

iv 171 

v 165 

iv 7 

v 166 

v 167-173 
iv 202 

Vv 174-177 
iv 177 

iv 178 

iv 146 

V 179-196 
iv 5 

V 197-203 
iv 117 

Vv 204-212 
iv 157 

Vv 213-217 
iv 92 

v 218-221 
iv 116 

V 222-224 
iv 27 

iv 20 

Vv 225-231 
iv 

iv 150 

iv 149 

V 232-341 
iv 69 

iv 206 . 
iv 207 

iv 108 


? G 1339, 1340, 1341 = S 1341, 1342, 1343 are not contained in Migne, but 
are given in Dr N. Capo’s article in the Studi Italiani di filologia classica ix 
(Florence, 1901). 

* G passes over 1377 in numeration, so that only one need be added from this 


point to give the numeration of S. The last letter in the numeral ,aros seems to be 
written in rasura. 


1425-1426 
1427-1428 
1429-1433 


1447-1453 

1454 

Vv II4-115 1455-1458 
iv 210 1459 
iv 104 1460 
iv 103 1461 
V 97-104 1462-1479 
iv 161 1480 
iv 114 1481-1487 
V 105-109 1488 
iv 89 1489-1497 
iv 115 1498 
v IIO-112 1499-1503 
v 116 1504 
iv 208 1505-1508 
v 117-120 1509 
v 122 1510-1512 
v 121 1513 
v 123-130 1514 
iv 1515-1521 
v 131-136 1522 
iv 53 ‘1523 
Vv 137-140 1524 
iv 194 «1525-1534 
Vv 1535 
iv 67 1536 
1412-1416 = v 142-146 1537 
1417 = iv.t2 1538 
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No. of letter 
No. of letter in G. in Migne P. G. 78. . 

1418 = v 147 a 
1419 = iv 102 

1420-1423 = 
1424 = 
1434 = 
1435 = 

1436-1441 = 
1442 = 
1443 = 
1444 = 
1445 = 
1446 = 
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No. of letter No. of letter 
No. ofletterinG. Migne p.G. 78, ofletterinG. P. 78, 


1539-1545' = v 242-248 1626 = iv 24 
1546 = iv 39 1627-1633 = V 299-305 
1547 = iv Igt 1634 = iv 36 
1548 = iv 185 1635-1636 = v 306-307 
1549 = iv 228 1637 = iv 50 

1550-1553 = Vv 249-252 1638 = iv 81 
1554 = iv 28 1639 = v 308 
1555 = iv 211 1640 = iv 219 

1556-1557 = Vv 253-254 V 309-313 

I 


1558 = iv 168 iv 6 
1559-1561 iv 23 
1562 V 314-324 
1563-1564 iv 35 
v 
15 iv 
1567 332-340 
1568 iv 145 
1569 Vv 341-344 
1579 iv 3a 
1§71-1572 iv 15 
1573 iv 106 
1574 V 345-350 
1575 iv 75 
1576 Vv 351-353 
1577 iv 42 
1578-1589 iv gt 


1590-1591 = 354 


1647 
1648-1658 
1659 
1660-1666 
1667 
1668-1676 
1677 
1678-1681 
1682 


1592 iv 204 

355-358 
iv 170 

V 359-368 
iv 8 

iv 96 

iv 94 

iv 173 

iv 31 

iv 71 

iv 179 

v 369 

iv 87 

Vv 370-371 
iv 165 

iv 16 

Vv 373-374 
iv 98 

Vv 375 

iv 222 


1593 
1594 
1595 
1596 
1597-1600 
1601 


1704-1713 
1714 
1715 
1716 
1717 
1718 
1719 
1720 
1721 
1722 
1723-1724 
1725 
1726 
1727-1729 
173° 
1731 
1732 


1 The numbers of G agree from this point up to G 1770 with those in MS Paris 
Gr. 949 (see Bourry, de S. Isidoro Pelusiota libri tres, Nemansi, 1884). 


1612-1615 
1616 
1617 
1618-1625 
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F No. of letter No. of letter 
No. of letter inG. P.G, 78. in Migne P. G. 78. 
1733 = iv 216 179% = iv 88 
iv 52 1792-1801 = v 413-422 
iv 223 1802 = iv 181 
v 376 1803-1805 = v 423-425 
iv 142 1806 = iv 137 
Vv 377 1807 = iv 155 
iv 77 1808-1811 = v 426-429 
v 378-385 1812 = iv 105 
iv 118 1813-1831 = v 430-448 
iv 46 1832 = iv 40 
v 386-391 1833 = iv 126 
iv 176 1834 = V 449 
v 392 1835 = iv 70 
iv 175 iv 212 
iv 13 
45° 
iv 135 
iv 49 
iv 25 
v 451 
iv 183 
452-453 
iv 83 
iv 37 
V 454-461 
iv 72 
v 462-470 
iv 112 
v47I 
iv 99 
Vv 472 
iv 184 
473 
iv 119 
474 
iv 120 


No. of letter in G. 


1857-1865 

1866 

1867 
iv 51 1868 
v 408 1869 
Vv 407 1870 
iv 18 1871 
409-411 1872 
iv 125 1873 
v 412 1874 


1G gives 1783 as the number of two consecutive letters. To obtain the 
numeration of S it is therefore again necessary to add two to the numbers of G. 
This holds good to the end of the MS. The numeration of S may thus be con- 
veniently summarized as follows :— 
In Epp. 1-1028 no. inS = no. in G 
1030-1173 ,, S= G+t 
1175-1378 S= G+2 
1379-1784 » S= G+t 
1786-2000 ,, S= G+2 


1029 S is not given in G, 
11745 » ” 
1785 S is the second of the two marked 1783 in G, 
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No. of letter in G. No, of letter inG. 
1875 1955-1956 = v 541-542 
1876-1879 1957 = iv 123 
1880 1958 = iv 26 
1881-1886 1959-1967 = v 543-551 
1887 1968 = iv 139 
1969 = iv 198 
1970 = iv 196 
1971-1979 = v 552-560 
1980 = iv 152 
1981-1982 = v 561-562 
iv 133 
V 563-564 
Iv 95 
565 
iv 62 
iv 130 
V 566-567 
iv 61 
v 568 
iv 178 
v 569 


1915-1934 
1935 

1936-1943 = Vv 525-532 
1944 = iv 227 
1945 = V 533 
1946 = iv 193 iv 73 

1947-1953 = V 534-540 iv 163 
1954 = iv 226 iv 47 


INDEX B. 


No. of letter No. of letter 

in Migne P. G. 78. No. of letter in G. in Migne P. G. 78. No. of letter in G. 

i 1-500 = 1-500 iv16 = 1726 

ii 1-300 = 501-800 17 = 1880 

iii 1-228 = 801-1028 18 = 1785 

iii omitted 19 1442 

iii 230-373 = 1029-1172 20 1514 

iii 374 + omitted aI = 1593 

li 375-413 = 1173-1211 22 1263 

i 23 = 1647 

24 = 1626 

25 1841 

26 1958 

27 = 1513 


= 28 = 1554 


39 = 1590 
30 = 1591 
31 1718 
32 1682 
33 1279 
34 1280 
35 = 1659 
36 = 1634 
37 = 1847 


| 
| 
7 = 1445 
8 = 1714 
9 = 1258 
10 = 1296 
Ir = 1887 
12 = 1417 
13 = 1837 
14 = 1568 
15 = 1683 
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No. of letter No. of letter 
in Migne P.G. 78. No. of letter in G, in Migne P. G. 78. No. of letter in G. 
iv 38 = 1278 1791 
39 = 1546 
40 = 1832 
41 


42 = 1695 92 = 1504 
43 = 1596 93 = 1903 | 

44 = 1616 94 = 1716 

45 = 1303 95 = 1986 

46 = 1749 96 = 1715 

47 = 1998 97 = 1236 

48 = 1241 98 = 1730 

49 = 1840 99 = 1868 

50 = 1637 100 = 1304 

51 = 1783 (1°) 10l = 1397 

52 = 1734 Io2 = 1419 

53 = 1404 103 = 1359 

54 = 1611 104 = 1358 

55 = 1337 105 = 1812 

56 = 1532 106 = 1684 

57 = 160r 107 = 1904 

58 = 1434 108 = 1538 

59 = 1243 log = 1248 

60 = 1242 110 = 1344 
61 = 1992 III = 1609 

62 = 1988 112 = 1866 

63 = 1779 113 = 1575 

64 = 1427 114 = 1369 

65 = 1428 115 = 1376 

66 = 1770 116 = 1509 

67 = I411 117 = 1488 { 
68 = 1276 118 = 1748 i 
69 = 1535 119 = 1872 

7o = 1835 120 = 1874 

7I = 1719 = 1522 
72 = 1856 122 = 1407 

73 = 1996 123 = 1957 

74 = 1328 124 = 1470 

75 = 1691 125 = 1789 

76 = 1895 126 = 1833 

77 = 1739 127 = 1562 

78 = 1570 128 = 1284 

79 omitted 129 = 1301 

80 = 1667 130 = 1989: 

81 = 1638 131 omitted 

82 = 1215 132 = 1760 

83 = 1846 133 = 1983 

84 = 1277 134 = 1567 

85 = 1617 135 = 1839 

86 = 1569 136 = 1330 

87 = 1722 137 = 1806 
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No. of letter No. of letter - 
in Migne P. G. 78. No, of letter in G. in Migne P. G. 78. No. of letter in G, 
iv 138 = iv 188 = 29 

- 189 = 1764 

= 190 = 1406 

= 1547 
1777 
1946 
1409 
4 
1970 
43° 
1969 
1268 
1331 
1604 
1454 
1573 
1698 
1274 
1536 
1537 
1382 
1594 
1357 
1555 
1836 
1292 
1603 
1293 
1733 
1905 
1935 
1640 
1592 
1261 


1212-1214 
1216 

1218-1224 
1226-1235 
1237-1240 
1244-1245 
1247 


q 172 = 1246 222 = 1732 
, 173 = 1717 223 = 1735 
i 174 = 1217 224 = 1776 
b 175 = 1758 225 = 1257 
. 176 = 1756 226 = 1954 
; 177 = 1459 227 = 1944 
178 = 1994 228 = 1549 
179 = 1720 229 = 436 
| 180 = 785 230 = 1424 
181 = 1802 vI-3 = 
| 182 = 1306 4= 
183 = 1843 5-11 = 
| 184 = 1870 12-21 = 
d 185 = 1548 22-25 = 
{ 186 = 1914 26-27 = 

187 = 1577 28 = 


No. of letter 
in Migne P. G. 78. 
v 29-35 = 


110-112 
113 
114-115 
116 
117-120 
121 
122 
123-130 
131-136 
137-140 
141 
142-146 
147 
148-151 
152-153 
154-158 
159-164 
165 
166-173 = 
174-177 = 
178 
179-196 = 
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No. of letter in G, 


1250-1256 
1259-1260 
1262 
1264-1272 
1283 
1285-1287 
1289 
1290 
1294-1295 
1297-1299 
1288 
1300 
1303 
1307-1310 
1312-1313 
1315-1318 
1320-1327 
1329 
1332-1333 
1335 
1334 
1336 
1338 
1342-1343 
1345-1350 
1352-1353 
1360-1367 
1379-1374 
1378-1380 
1351 
1355-1356 
1381 
1383-1386 
1388 
1387 
1389-1396 
1398-1403 
1405-1408 
1410 
1412-1416 
1418 
1420-1423 
1425-1426 
1429-1433 
1436-1441 
1444 
1446-1453 
1455-1458 
1460 
1462-1479 


No. of letter 


in Migne P. G. 78. 


v 197-203 
204-212 
213-217 
218-221 
222-224 
225-231 
232-241 
242-248 
249-252 
253-254 


261-262 
263 
264 
265-276 
277 
278-281 
282 
283-284 
285 
286 
287-290 
291-298 
299-305 
306-307 
308-313 
314-324 
325-331 
332-349 
341-342 
343-344 
345-35° 
351-353 
354 
355-358 
359-368 
369 
370-371 
372-374 
375 
376 
377 
378-385 
386-391 
392 
393-395 
396-400 
401-405 
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1481-1487 
1489-1497 
1499-1503 
1505-1508 
1510-1512 
1515-1521 
1525-1534 
1539-1545 
1550-1553 
1556-1557 
1559-1561 
1563-1564 
1566 

1571-1572 
1574 

1576 

1578-1589 
1595 

1597-1600 
1602 

1605-1606 
1608 

1610 

1612-1615 
1618-1625 
1627-1633 
1635-1636 
1639-1645 
1648-1658 
1660-1666 
1668-1676 
1678-1679 
1680-1681 
1685-1690 
1692-1694 
1697 

1699-1702 
1704-1713 
1721 

1723-1724 
1727-1729 
1731 

1736 

1738 

1740-1747 
1750-1755 
1757 

1761-1763 
1765-1769 
1771-1775 


36-37 = = 
38 = = 
39-47 = = 
48 = = 
49-51 = = 
52 = = 
53 = = 
54-55 = = 
56-58 = - 
255-257 = 
Oe 258-259 = 
61 cs 260 = 
62-65 = = 
66-67 = = 
68-71 = = 
72-79 = = 
80 = = 
81-82 = on 
83 = = 
84 = = 
85 = = 
86 = 
87-88 = - 
89-94 = = 
95-96 = - 
97-104 = = 
105-109 = 
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No. of letter No. of letter 
in Migne P. G. 78. No. of letter in G, in Migne P.G. 78. No. of letter in G, 
1782 V 475-478 = 1876-1879 
1784 479-484 = 1881-1886 
1783 (2°) 485-491 = 1888-1894 — 
1786-1788 492-498 = 1896-1902 
1790 499 = 1906 
1792-1801 500-504 = 1908-1912 
1803-1805 505-524 = 1915-1934 
1808-1811 525-532 1936-1943 
1813-1831 533 1945 
534-549 = 1947-1953 
541-542 = 1955-1956 
543-551 = 1959-1967 
1844-1845 552-560 = 1971-1979 
1848-1855 561-562 1981-1982 
1857-1865 563-564 = 1984-1985 
1987 
1990-1991 
1993 
1995 


413-423 
433-425 
426-429 
430-448 
449 
450° 
451 
452-453 
454-461 
462-470 
471 
472 
473 


The letters in MS Laud Gr. 42. 
No. in S. No. in S, No. in S. 
672 1525 
739 1573 [om. cod.] 
81 851 1597 
183 892 1705 
273 929 1718 
290 97° 1760 
301 1284 1868 [1968 cod.] 
395 1307 1906 
321 1308 
330 1370 
The folio references for these letters are given in the new catalogue of the 
Laudian Greek MSS in the Bodleian, the manuscript sheets of which are 
partially available to readers. 


NOTES FROM COSMAS INDICOPLEUSTES. 


In the Xpurriavixi) Toroypadia of Cosmas Indicopleustes are preserved 
almost all of the surviving Greek fragments of the Festal Letters of Atha- 
nasius. On collating the Laurentian MS of Cosmas I find another, 
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a reference rather than a fragment, which is not mentioned in Migne’s 
edition. It does not occur with the others in the tenth book, but at 
the end of the rapaypady on p. 161 of Migne, which runs as follows: 
mparos cvyypapeds év EicéBuos 5 arodeixvvow 
xai [so Vat. and Laur. MSS ed.] é trois éavrav 
ovwtaypacw. yap ws dpxaidrepos ravrwv ovyypadéwv éotiv 
6 Mwvojs. 

L, reading éorivy airis 6 Mwvoyjs, continues ér xal 6 péyas 
*Adavdows ev TH abrod Kavoviler 
kal adros Ta A€yer Ste TPS Mwveréos Hoav ypdéppara. 
Though I did not note these words in the Vatican MS, there seems 
no reason for doubting their authenticity, and their omission in the 
edition which elsewhere follows L almost exclusively, barely glancing 
at V, is quite inexplicable. A collation, however, of the two MSS has 
proved to me that it is by no means the only thing that is inexplicable 

in that edition. 

Lalso reads at the beginning of the rapaypady, Muvorjs éyévero instead 
of Mwojs 

In the other Athanasian fragments (Migne xxvi 1432 fol.) both MSS 
read Kexoopnpévor épxopevor (1440 B): V and originally L xat 
for xai Lions (1433 B): and V xaracxevdoy for xataorjoy (1433 A) and 
mapadaBovres for rapadapPBavovres. 

What is printed (1441 C) as éx ris airjs.d... appears to be rod 
abrod éx THs abris though it is very illegible in V. It is in red as all the 
other headings and subsidiary headings such as kai radu. 

Among the other Fathers quoted is Chrysostom, and with his text 
again Montfaucon has taken unaccountable liberties. The first 
fragment quoted is from the wept éAenwootvys, which Montfaucon has 
altered to suit the received text, thereby omitting several lines of the 
text as read by L. V the older MS is unfortunately deficient here. 
L inserts after péya dvOpwros Kai dvip éXejpwv (Migne 429 B) the 
words peydda ra wépata ris Téuve Tov depa. mapépxerat THv 
cedyvyv. téuver Tas axtivas ToD cis abras dvépxerar Tas Tod 
oipavod. GAX’ ovre Kal oipavdy Tod odpaved mapa- 
Tpéxe. kal Sypovs tov dyyéAwv Kal ras dvwrépas Suvdpes. Kal 
yap [yap al. M. supra] Kopvjde, ai cov 
Aenpooivar cov dvéBnoav évarmiov Tod Geod. 

In the text of the sermon as printed in Migne’s edition a somewhat 
similar passage occurs earlier: fvvwpis yap airis od pdvov 
Evvwpis, GAA Kal Kal 7H KopvyrAiw 
Aeyey dyyedos* Ai cov Kai ai cov avéByoay eis 
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wrepov TH ob wérarat. Grav cov trrara: 
Tov otpavéy. But the whole sermon is designated as either spurious or 
a garbled version ; it seems at least worth considering whether Cosmas 
may not have preserved part of the original version. 

In the second quotation from Chrysostom (Migne, Chrysostom xi 14) 
L continues rightly after 6eAjparos abrod with the words rovréor: copods 
Ta yap prorypia abrod A€éye. rod OeAnparos abrod xrh., 
only differing from the Chrysostom edition in reading rj copia and rp 
instead of codiav and ri ppdvyow. 

The text of the frequent biblical quotations has been about as roughly 
treated by the editors as that of the patristic quotations. As a specimen 
I give a list of errors in passages of the Acts where Tischendorf has 
thought the authority of Cosmas worth recording, not by any means a 
complete list, but merely corrections of Tischendorf’s apparatus criticus. 


Actsi 10 (Cosmas, p. 180) éo@joeor Aevxais V L with 8A BC. 
11 Bdérovres VL? with BE. 
ii 22 (p. 293) amd L) rod VL with 
xBCD* 
xabiss (without VL with tABC* DE. 
23 exdorov (without AaPévres) V L with x* A BC*. 
33 70d xvesparos rod déyfov VL with RABCE. 
pets (without viv) V L with x A BC* D*. 
iii 20 (p. 296) VL with nA BC DEP. 
21 mdvrwv rov V L with EP. 
dyiwv ax’ aldvos airod xpopytav V with x* A B* C. 
(L reads rév ax’ with x¢ B* E). 
24 xariyyeday V L with NABC* DEP. 
25 xat VL with nABCDEP. 
x 38 (p. 296) ds VL with x. 
39 (om. éoper) VL with NABCDE. 
dv cai VL with nABCDEHLP. 
V with sABCDE. 
xvii 26 (pp. 177, 357) é& évds (om. aiparos) V L with 8 AB. 
mavros mpoowrov V L (p. 177) with XAB D. 
27 Tov VL with nABHL. 
el V probably for eip. as A D. 
cairo. V L as AE Clem. 
29 xpvoiw V (p. 177) with RAE. 
dpyvpiy V (p. 177) with AE. 


This list, I think, is sufficient to prove that one cannot draw any 
conclusions about the text of the Bible, used by Cosmas, from the 
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quotations as edited by Montfaucon: and the absence of Western 
interpolations and the phalanx of uncials which support most of the 
corrections I have mentioned shew that that text was considerably 
better than his editor has allowed it to be. Whether as an Alexandrine 
he may have preserved anything of the Alexandrine text is perhaps 
worthy of the consideration of biblical critics, and I hope soon to print 
a collation of the two MSS which may at any rate supply them with 
a safer basis than Montfaucon’s untrustworthy edition. 


E. O. WINSTEDT. 
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REVIEWS 


THE SYRIAC PSALTER}. 


Dr Barnes is to be congratulated on the successful termination of 
what must have been a laborious though interesting piece of work. 
His text of the Psalms in Syriac represents the West Syrian or Jacobite 
recension, but in his apparatus he has gathered together the readings of 
more than twenty MSS, some Jacobite, some Nestorian, some Malkite. 
Besides these he has continuously consulted the Commentary of 
Barhebraeus, that veritable storehouse of grammatical and textual 
information about the Peshitta text; he has not neglected the chief 
Syriac writers whose literary method makes them useful authorities 
for the text, and he gives the variations of the printed editions. The 
work is done with the accuracy and thoroughness that we have learned 
to associate with Dr Barnes. Some of the singular readings of the 
various MSS are not recorded, especially where they seem to be mere 
clerical errors, but otherwise the variants are exhibited in full. 

The MSS vary in date, from the Codex Ambrosianus (A) of the 
sixth century, down to Psalters younger than Barhebraeus in the 
thirteenth century. Three of the MSS, viz. the Codex Ambrosianus 
(A), the Buchanan Bible at Cambridge (B), and the Laurentian MS at 
Florence (F), are Bibles ; the rest are Psalters, the oldest of these being 
B.M. Add. 17110 (C), a codex certainly written before 600 a.p. Other 
MSS were specially chosen as representatives of the texts current in the 
various branches of the Syriac-speaking Church. 

It was known that the text of the Peshitta, as hitherto edited, rested 
upon a few MSS only, and these for the most part late and inferior. 
We therefore turn at once to see what increase of knowledge results 
from this large accession of material. And here it cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that if by increase of knowledge is meant a large 
crop of important variations in the text we must prepare to be dis- 
appointed. Of course there are variations, and the text of the Syriac 
Psalter as printed by Dr Barnes does differ now and again from the 
text as hitherto published. But in the main his MSS contain the 

' The Peshitta Psalter according to the West Syrian Text, edited with an apparatus 
criticus by W. E. Barnes, D.D., Hulsean Professor of Divinity : Cambridge, at the 
University Press, 1904. 
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text as we have been accustomed to read it: none of his authorities 
offers anything analogous to the Curetonian text of the Gospels. 

The uniformity of the text presented by our MSS need not be 
regarded as a misfortune, if we can prove the antiquity of this ordinary 
text. For this purpose the evidence of Aphraates becomes of great 
importance, and it is the one serious omission in Dr Barnes’s book 
that he has not given the evidence of Aphraates more fully. The 
evidence of so very ancient an authority Aphraates wrote about 
345 A.D.—is valuable for confirmation as well as for correction, and 
it would have been a welcome addition if the extent of Aphraates’s 
quotations had been indicated in the margin. Thus, to take one 
instance out of many, in Psalm xxxiv 6 (‘I will bless the Lorp at a// 
times, his praise shall continually be in my mouth’), the words corre- 
sponding to at al/ times and continually are different both in the Hebrew 
and in the Greek. They are, however, the same in Syriac, and the 
peculiarity of the Syriac is faithfully reproduced in Aphraates (Wright, 
p- 76). We shall notice presently a curious case where Aphraates 
deserts the Peshitta altogether, but this exception should not blind 
us to the general attestation which the earliest surviving Syriac author 
gives to the Old Testament Peshitta as a whole. The fact is of very 
great historical importance, for it brings the direct external evidence for 
the Syriac Psalter, practically as we know it, almost into the ante-Nicene 
age. Whatever Rabbula may have done to the New Testament, it is 
evident that he left the Old Testament alone. 

The actual variations which meet us in the MSS are of two kinds. 
There are a certain number of palaeographical errors, some very curious, 
the work of chance or of misplaced ingenuity; and there are recensional 
changes designed to make the Syriac agree either with the Hebrew or 
with the Septuagint. These last can nearly all be traced back to an 
eclectic use of Paul of Tella’s translation of the Hexaplar text, with 
its learned marginal notes. Sometimes we catch the alterations in the 
act of invading the text, as in Psalm ii 12, where the Peshitta read 
‘Kiss the Son’, but the Greek rendering ‘Receive chastisement’ has 
been placed in the margin of Codex F and has actually been foisted 
into the text of Codex A by a later hand. In other passages the 
corruption is older than certain of our codices, and so the ‘Greek’ 
reading is then given by the first hand: Dr Barnes is well within the 
mark when he speaks of the influence of the Yaundyd, i. e. the Syriac 
translation of the Hexaplar text, as an established fact (p. xliii). 
Besides this tendency there is another, of which Codex F is the chief 
example, to agree in small points with the Hebrew. I venture to 
suggest that this also is due to an eclectic use of Hexaplar MSS, rather 
than the result of a direct comparison with the Hebrew itself. It 
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would, in fact, be an interesting task to see how far readings of F which 
agree with the ‘Hebrew’ agree also with renderings of Aquila, Sym- 
machus, or Theodotion, as preserved in the margins of our Syro- 
Hexaplar MSS. The Syro-Hexaplar text was a recognized critical 
authority, and individual scholars seem to have eclectically appealed 
to it, much as the Revised Version is appealed to by English writers 
to-day. 

But, as I have already said, these later alterations are trifling in 
extent and importance. In all essentials our MSS present the same 
text, and that text we can trace back to the time, at least, of Aphraates 
himself. Nevertheless, what we have is clearly a mixed text. In the 
main it is a translation from the Hebrew; yet, as Dr Barnes says, it 
is ‘a translation which bears upon it the marks of the influence of the 
Septuagint’ (p. xxxv). Further, to quote Dr Barnes again: ‘The 
influence of the LXX is for the most part sporadic, affecting the trans- 
lation of a word here and of a word there’’. 

Surely all this points to an authoritative revision, made to accommodate 
the Syriac here and there to the Greek. Now there is one moment 
of crisis in the Syriac-speaking Church in the ante-Nicene age, and as 
far as we know only one, in which the historical situation was likely 
to call forth such a revision. That moment was the end of the second 
century A. D., when Palit returned to Edessa after being consecrated 
Bishop by Serapion of Antioch. So far as our scanty historical 
authorities allow us to see, Palit founded (or re-founded) the Catholic 
Church in Edessa about the year 200 A.D.” At the time of Paldt’s 
mission a translation of the Old Testament from the Hebrew into Syriac 
was in existence, for its influence is visible even in the earliest Syriac 
versions of the Gospel. But it seems to have been the work of a Jewish 
or Jewish-Christian school, and I venture to suggest that the Syriac 
Bible, like the Syriac Church generally, was somewhat Romanized 
under the inspiration of Serapion. Thus the Old Testament Peshitta, 
of which we have now in Dr Barnes’s Psalter a well-edited specimen, 
represents a slightly revised form of an original translation from the 
Hebrew. The original translation can hardly be later than the middle 
of the second century a. D.; while the revision, which seems to have 
taken the form of eclectic accommodation to the Septuagint, may be 
dated with some confidence about the end of the second century. 


One single point of considerable textual and literary interest may be 
noted in conclusion. Among the quotations of Aphraates is one from 
Psalm xxxvii (xxxvi) 35. Here the Peshitta has 

1 Journal of Theological Studies ii 197. 

2 See the Doctrine of Addai (ad fin.) and Wright’s Catalogue, p. 600 6. 
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J saw wicked men boasting, and exalted as the trees of the wood: 
This is a fair though not very close rendering of the Hebrew, which 
has }3y" Mme (i.e. ‘a luxuriant weed’ rather than ‘a green bay-tree’). 
But Aphraates (Wright, p. 80) gives us 


I saw thé wicked man exalted and uplifted as the cedars of Lebanon. 
This is not only very far from the text given in our Syriac Psalters ; 
the important thing is that it agrees word for word with the rendering 
of the Greek Bible, which has 
[rv] xal ds ras KéSpovs rod 
ArBavov 


What are we to say to this? Aphraates clearly agrees with the 
Greek against the Syriac. We cannot say he is using the Syro-Hexaplar 
version, for the Syro-Hexaplar version was not made till two centuries 
and a half after Aphraates wrote. It is not likely that Aphraates pre- 
serves the true Peshitta of this passage and that our MSS represent 
a corruption, for ‘the trees of the wood’ is too rough and paraphrastic 
a rendering of the Hebrew to be the work of a late corrector. It 
might indeed be supposed that Aphraates reproduced the text of a 
revision from the Greek which flourished for a time like the wicked, 
but has disappeared from the gaze of a later age. But in that case we 
should have expected to find more extended traces of it than this one 
verse, for I must repeat that apart from some slight and excusable 
inaccuracies in language the quotations of Aphraates keep elsewhere 
pretty closely to the Syriac Psalter as given in our MSS. 

The explanation is, I believe, that Aphraates is here reproducing not 
the text of the Bible as known to him, but some ecclesiastical writing, 
itself a translation from the Greek. As I have not been so fortunate 
as to identify the source I give the whole context in full, which forms 
the opening of the Homily on the Persian War (Dr Gwynn’s Trans- 
lation, p. 352): 

‘The times were disposed beforehand by God. The times of peace 
ate fulfilled in the days of the good and just; and the times of many 
evils are fulfilled in the days of the evil and transgressors. For it is 
thus written :— Good must happen, and blessed is he through whom it shall 
come to pass; and evil must happen, but woe to him through whom it 
Shall come to pass*. Good has come to the people of God, and blessed- 
ness awaits that man through whom the good came... . 

‘Therefore because it is the time of the Evil One, hear in mystery 
that which I am writing for thee. For thus it is written: Whatsoever 


1 Apocryphal; see Ps. Clem. Homil, xii 29. 
VOL. VI. U 
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is exalted amongst men is despicable before God*. And again it is written: 
Everyone who exalteth himself shall be abased, and everyone who humbleth 
himself shall be exalted*, Also Jeremiah said: Let not the mighty glory 
in his might, nor the rich in his riches*, And again the blessed Apostle 
said: Whosoever glorieth, let him glory in the Lord*. And David said: 
J saw the wicked exalted and uplifted as the cedars of Lebanon®...? 

Aphraates then goes on in his characteristic manner to enumerate 
a number of Old Testament examples. But in the passage above 
quoted, the verse from Psalm xxxvii (xxxvi) 35 agrees with the Greek, 
as we have seen. The quotation from Jeremiah ix 23 also agrees with 
the Greek, for it has corresponding to icxupis & 
abrod, where the Peshitta has obosarg> Jimig, These two 
verses, moreover, are quoted almost together, as here, in the Epistle 
of Clement of Rome, xiii, xiv, the passage from Jeremiah being also 
followed by the same quotation from St Paul. Finally, the ‘apocryphal’ 
saying of our Lord reappears in the ‘Clementine’ Homilies. It is 
evident that Aphraates is working on something more than his personal 
knowledge of the Bible, but what his immediate source was I have been 
unable to discover. It affords us a curious glimpse into the library 
of a Syriac-speaking Christian in the Nicene or ante-Nicene age, and 
it is a pity that we cannot identify it more closely. 

But whatever this source may have been, it was obviously some 


Greek work which quoted the Bible from the Septuagint, and so the 
agreement of Aphraates with the Septuagint in this single passage 
proves nothing as to the text of his Syriac Bible. And as I have said, 
his other quotations agree very nearly with Dr Barnes’s Psalter. 


F. C. Burkitt. 


RECENT ASSYRIOLOGY. 


Mr L. W. Kine, Assistant in the Department of Egyptian and 
Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum, so well known for his 
Letters and Inscriptions of Hammurabi and The Seven Tablets of 
Creation, as well as for his many other useful works on Assyriology, 
has commenced what bids fair to be a most valuable series. It is to 
be called Studies in Eastern History, and the first volume is Zhe Reign 
of Tukulti-Ninib I (published by Luzac & Co.; 6s.). The aim is to 
collect all the documentary evidence bearing on one epoch or reign. 
The British Museum is the greatest treasure-house of such documents, 
especially for Assyria, that is accessible to European scholars. The 
generosity with which these stores of information have been placed 

* Lk. xvi 15. 2 Lk. xiv 11, 3 Jer. ix 23 (LXX). 

* 1 Cor. i 31. 5 Ps, xxxvii (Gr. xxxvi) 35 f. 
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at the disposal of all who could profitably use them is proverbial. 
Instead of these treasures being reserved for the glory of England 
alone, or of the Museum staff in particular, any one, be he ever so 
hostile, has been allowed to exploit them for his own advantage. A 
foreigner had only to satisfy the authorities that he was a serious 
student, and every facility was given him to copy and edit what would 
serve him for his doctorate-thesis and establish his reputation as an 
Assyriologist. 

It was magnificent, but it was not war. Certainly the world of 
scholars gained by an earlier acquaintance with the sources of knowledge 
than would have been possible if it had had to wait until the limited 
forces at the disposal of the Museum could overtake their colossal 
tasks. But careful as were most of these essays, and valuable for their 
revelation of the gems hidden away in the Museum cupboards, they 
were rarely more than first attempts. One of the most irritating things 
about Assyriology has been its method of progress by catastrophe. 
Each dazzling discovery has had to be revised by sober collation. 

The publication of the vast Catalogue of the collections of cuneiform 
tablets from Nineveh was expected to put an end to this spasmodic 
sort of work. It was felt that henceforth the whole of a series of 
related texts would be published together. To some extent this has 
been realized. Such an important work as Professor R. F. Harper’s 
Assyrian and Babylonian Letters, of which eight fine volumes have 
already appeared (Luzac & Co.; 25s. each), could never have been 
attempted without the Catalogue. When complete it may be expected 
to contain all the letters found at Nineveh, in the so-called Library 
of Ashurbanipal, so far as they are named in the Catalogue. Never- 
theless, it is certain that there are many more such documents which 
have been catalogued under various other heads. These will be sub- 
sequently recognized as letters, by those who are engaged upon quite 
different documents. Even now, some of those published as letters 
by Professor Harper, because so described in the Museum Catalogue, 
are certainly nothing of the sort. In order to publish together all the 
documents of any one class, e.g. letters, it is necessary, not only to 
copy such as are called letters in the Catalogue, but also to look over 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of other tablets, to see if they be of the 
same class or not. It is needless to say that few can be found able to 
devote the time and labour demanded for this task, even if the 
Museum authorities allowed such researches. 

In the case of such literary remains as those of the Gilgamish Epos 
or the Creation Tablets anything like a complete edition is rendered 
impossible, not only by the fact that the Catalogue does not register 
them all under the proper headings, but by the fact that the Museum 
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possesses at least as many more tablets, which did not come from 
Nineveh, and consequently have no place in the Catalogue. For 
example, Mr King’s Seven Tablets of Creation publishes not only all 
the tablets said in the Catalogue to belong to that series, but as many 
more entered in the Catalogue under some other description, and an 
even larger number which do not belong to the Nineveh collections 
at all. No one who merely used the Catalogue to trace fragments 
of the series could have collected more than a third or perhaps a 
quarter of what Mr King has published. 

The finding of these fragments must have involved long-continued 
search, which reflects the highest credit on the industry and acumen 
of the distinguished author. It would not surprise us, however, to 
learn that other scholars had chanced on further fragments of the series, 
while examining other groups. The conclusion is obvious—only those 
who are Assistants in the Museum can hope to produce any complete 
edition. We are therefore the more grateful to Messrs King and 
Thompson for the work they do. The latter scholar has just published 
three more volumes of texts of an explanatory nature, ‘the earliest 
specimens of lexicography’ (Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets, 
&c., in the British Museum, Parts xviii, xix, xx). These give not only 
the already-published texts of the particular groups, but all the other 
fragments assigned by the Catalogue to the same groups, and further 
a number not in the Catalogue at all. The collection thus made of 
similar texts, in one accessible work, is most welcome. The previous 
publications are often out of print, costly to buy, and often not accurate. 
These are beautifully reproduced, probably faultlessly correct, and 
wonderfully cheap (7s. 6d. each part). 

The series now started by Mr King is for the above reasons inimitable. 
The external appearance is delightful, the size convenient to handle, 
and the contents really a valuable contribution to Assyrian history. 
Tukulti-Ninib I—if that is really the way in which we should read his 
name—was son of Shalmaneser I and grandson of Adad-nitari I, and 
he reigned about 1275 B.c. His newly-found Annals form, therefore, 
a welcome addition to our sources of information concerning an obscure 
period of Assyrian history. One of the most interesting items is that 
Tukulti-Ninib carried away captive Bitiliashu the Kassite king of 
Babylonia. Why does Mr King cling to the old reading Bibeashu? 
The text published by Professor Scheil in Zome JJ of the Mémoires de 
la Déléigation en Perse, 1900, p. 95, does suggest the reading Bitiliashu, 
and this deserved notice as at least possible. None of the forms 
mentioned by Mr King excludes this reading. 

The contributions which the Annals make to history are well sum- 
marized by Mr King and co-ordinated with what little was already 
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known from other sources. He has been able to fix the reading of a 
line in Sennacherib’s record of his recovery of a seal, once belonging 
to Shagarakti-shuriash the predecessor of Bitiliashu, which Tukulti- 
Ninib carried off from Babylon to Assyria, which was again carried back 
to Babylon and there captured by Sennacherib. This line had baffled 
all previous attempts at decipherment, because it was an Assyrian scribe’s 
attempt to reproduce the original inscription on the seal, written in char- 
acters which he did not recognize. Further, Mr King has succeeded 
in reading a hitherto misread passage of the Babylonian Chronicle which 
bears out Tukulti-Ninib’s account of his defeat of Bitiliashu. He has 
thus set in order many things and made many corrections of earlier results. 

This is a process which we must expect to go on perpetually. Results 
built upon one reading of a single sign stand on a very precarious 
foundation. They await confirmation. Of another class altogether 
are the careless errors due to misprints and bad proof-reading. The 
present writer has to mourn such in the passage from the article on 
Nineveh in the Encyclopaedia Biblica, which Mr King has so deservedly 
castigated on p. 124f. As it stands, it looks like a badly-copied extract 
from Billerbeck and Jeremias’s Untergang Nineveh’s in the third volume 
of the Beitrige zur Assyriologie p. 108 1. 22 to p. 109 1. 5. Such 
atrocities are the despair of readers who cannot expect to verify them. 
Mr King deserves our gratitude for his corrections. He might have 
added that Adad-nirari’s date could not be 1845 B.c.; the authors 
referred to give 1345 B.c. The reference to X. B. i g should be in 
the bracket after 1300 B.c., not where it stands in the article. Even 
the initials at the end of the article are wrongly given. I cannot too 
humbly apologize for such a conglomeration of errors. 

The publication of Shalmaneser’s bowl inscriptions (pp. 167-169 and 
173) is very welcome, correcting as it does some mistakes in III. R. 3, 
nos. 3-5. The new text on p. 173 is interesting for the markedly 
unusual forms of the characters. One can hardly believe that it 
belongs to the same king as the others ; perhaps that is why Dr Bezold, 
in the Catalogue, assigned them to a later king. The transliteration 
and translation are given on p. 135. In line 7 read e-nu-ma for 
e-mu-ma. ‘The translation of such short ends of lines is naturally 
difficult ; but why ¥iddi naskute should mean ‘lordly districts’ is not 
clear. The phrase ihtabtu sigurrate seems more likely to mean ‘the 
clamps had parted’, literally ‘carried themselves away’. 

Mr King’s edition of the Bavian inscription will be awaited with great 
interest. His re-edition of part of the Babylonian Chronicle shews the 
need there is of collating even the most trusted copies. His full account 
of the nature and purpose of ‘foundation deposits’ in Assyria, Babylonia, 
and Egypt is an important monograph. 
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A few criticisms may be allowed. On p. 55 Mr King might at least 
have told us that the name Khallu has been called in question. A brick 
was brought from the East by Dr Sachau and is now in the Berlin 
Museum (V. A. Th. 2971) which in other respects is a duplicate of 
the British Museum No. 91, 130, from which the name Khallu has 
been read by Dr Winckler and more recently by Mr King himself 
in Budge and King’s Amnais of the Kings of Assyria. This seems 
to read J/u-$u-ma,a name much more likely for the early period than 
the unique Khallu. See Dr B. Meissner’s Assyriologische Studien 
pp. 16-18 in the Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft, 1903, 
pp. 100-103. Also compare Dr F. E. Peiser in the Ovientalistische 
Litteraturzeitung, 1904, coll. 149-150. The photograph given in the 
Annals, p. xv, suggests that the inscription on the British Museum » 
brick is somewhat damaged in line 4. 

On p. 57 Mr King might have referred to another of Esarhaddon’s 
texts, 81-6-7, 209, published after a copy of Dr Pinches by Professpr 
G. A. Barton in American Oriental Society's Proceedings, 1891, no. 25, 
by Professor S. A. Strong in Hedbraica viii, 1892, p. 113 f; and by 
Meissner and Rost in the Beitriége zur Assyriologie iii p. 351f. There 
the name of Esarhaddon’s remote ancestor is given as Bél-bani son 
of Adasi. 

On p. 60 the registration mark of the Babylonian Chronicle is given 
as 83-7-4, 38 instead of 82-7-4, 38 as on pp. 71, 73, &c. The very 
interesting inscription, relating the fortunes of the royal seal, contains 
the difficult line Aunukku iftu ASSur ana Akkadi garri iktadin ; 
which Mr King renders, p. 107, ‘This seal the enemy carried away 
from Assyria to Akkad’. On p. 63 he says ‘the meaning of the phrase 
garri iktadin is not certain’. He evidently takes garri as (perhaps 
plural of) gaévu, ‘enemy’. That is without parallel, but possible. One 
would expect garru to be from gardéru, ‘to run’, or it may be for darru 
or farru. The first suggests ‘course’, though garru is not found with 
this meaning. There are several words karru or karru, one of which 
means ‘a fastening’, used once of the ‘handle’ of a dagger. A seal 
of the usual roller form probably had a metal handle or fastening. The 
verb ik¢adin is not easy to refer to known roots. Mr King does not 
say how he derives it. There does not seem to be any word for ‘to 
carry’ which would give it. The verb Aaddénu may mean ‘to preserve 
or protect’. A verb satdnu would give ikfatin and might mean ‘was 
cut short’ or ‘deprived of’. The whole phrase might then mean 
‘its course was cut short’, i.e. it was alienated from its purpose. Or 
perhaps ‘it was deprived of its setting (and brought) from Assyria to 
Akkad?’, 


_ ‘ But why not adopt the old reading, suggested by the ductus litterarum, of Sarik 
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On p. 79 note 3 Mr King makes the acute suggestion that namd, 
usually ‘ruin’ or ‘waste’, has sometimes the meaning ‘plain’*. He 
might have added that Jad@ may mean ‘field’, as well as ‘mountain’. 
As to the difficult word s#dda¢ suggested by Mr King on p. 81 note 1, 
there seems no reason why we should not read meti/. The phrase 
ina metil ki$Suti$u would be parallel to the well-known ina metil hardutisu 
and mean ‘in the power of his might’ (see Muss-Arnolt’s Concise 
Dictionary p. 6234). If we read ina Sibbat sibirria aXlula, ‘with the 
staff of my weapon I spoiled’, instead of ina mitil Sibirria, ‘in the might 
of my weapon’, in Sargon’s Cylinder Inscription |. 73, we should have 
two words for ‘ club’ or ‘staff’ coming together very awkwardly. On 
p. 83 1. 20 occurs a closely parallel phrase, ina /it kikSutia Suturti, which 
Mr King renders ‘ with the power of my abounding strength’. 

The suggestion that vafpu means ‘flame’, p. 82 note 1, is noteworthy, 
but the suggestions on p. 86 note 1 are very doubtful. The word 
galtappi on p. 87 1. 34 for which Mr King suggests the meaning ‘refuse’ 
is certainly the same which occurs under the forms giitappu, gilzappu, 
also kartappu, kartubi, kirtibbu, &c. (see Muss-Arnolt p. 4404 under 
hirsappu). The changes g to & or &, / to z (or $?), p to 4, are common 
and cause no difficulty. The word means ‘a footstool’, which suits 
this passage well. The same word seems to be used as a title denoting 
probably one who carried the king’s footstool, ‘a groom of the stool’, 
like the amélu Sa kibsi. But when a man expresses his humility by 
saying in a letter addressed to the king that he is kardudi Sa sistha, he 
is more likely to mean that he was only worthy to be the footstool 
of the king’s horses, i.e. be trodden upon by them, than that he was 
their groom. Here Tukulti-Ninib says of Bitiliasu, ‘I trampled his 
lordly neck under my feet like a footstool’. As a sign of submission 
the captive allowed his conqueror to put his foot upon his neck. 

It is certain that the amé/u uriga//u was a priest of some sort; but on 
p- 102 1. 4 there is no amélu, and the urigalls here was probably 
a ‘standard’, or portable tutelary deity. On p. 117 1. 47 for mi-sik-ti 
read ni-sik-ti, On p. 119 l. 51 there seems no reason to prefer Gidi/ 
to the usual #afu. That Adad-Sum-usur slew Bél-kudur-usur depends 
upon the completion of the verb, in Ll. 5 p. 161, to #-du-ku. This verb 
occurs in the line above, where Mr King renders it ‘fought’, p. 105 
1. 4. But the text has clearly DU-XU, which can be read ittallaku, 
‘they came’. On p. 178 1. 24, p. 181 1. 38, p. 182 1. 9, read Tukulti for 
Tulkulti, and p. 184 1. 12, Kumani for Kumani. 

C. H. W. Jouns. 


tadint This gives good enough sense, even if rather concise; ‘was stolen (and) 
taken’ 


+ We meet with namé as a synonym of alu, a ‘ city, or settlement’. 
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ASSYRIOLOGY. 


A most valuable little work is Teloni’s Letferatura Assira (Manuali 
Hoepli, Serie scientifica, 337-338; 3s.). It has most helpful divisions, 
and is written with a healthy scepticism of unproved theory. It is 
practically complete to date, 1903; only a few papers or memoirs in 
scientific journals have escaped notice. Up till now the only good 
collection of references was in Dr C. Bezold’s industrious but pre- 
tentious Kurzgefasster Uberblick iiber die babylonisch-assyrische Lite- 
ratur (Schulze, Leipzig, 1886; 12s.). It made a great display of 
sprawling cuneiform characters, used in place of well-known translitera- 
tions. This affected accuracy was counterbalanced by a most uncritical 
adoption of the mere opinions of Assyriologists as to the nature of many 
documents. Further, no judgement was used as to what references 
should be included. A mere statement by some one that a tablet was 
unedited, but had, say sixteen, lines, was thought worthy of record. 
The industry displayed was great, however, and the work is still of use. 
Teloni is much more useful and complete, and would well repay transla- 
tion into English. 

An excellent book is Dr J. Nikel’s Genesis und Keilschriftforschung 
(Herder, Freiburg, 1903; 55.), which exhibits all the Babylonian 
parallels to the Book of Genesis and discusses the principal views 
which can be taken of their relationships. Dr A. Jeremias has written 
a richly illustrated account of the chief Babylonian parallels to the Old 
Testament—Das Alte Testament im Lichte des Alten Orients (Hinrichs, 
Leipzig, 1904; 6s.). He also lays Syria, Phoenicia, Arabia and Egypt 
under contribution. Without being as full as X.A. 7°, he gives all 
that a student needs. A useful pamphlet giving a concise view of the 
relations between Babylonian sources and the Old Testament—<eii/- 
inschriften und Bibel—(Reuther & Reichard, Berlin, 1903 ; 15.) by Prof 
H. Zimmern, is well worth reading. 

Of the deepest interest for students of Biblical Archaeology is Ze// 
Ta'annek in the Denkschriften der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften in Wien, philosoph.-historische Klasse, Bd. . (Gerold’s Sons, 
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Wien, 1904; 145.). Here Dr Sellin sets out the antiquarian’s view 
of the excavations at the Old Taanach, and Dr Hrozny gives the cunei- 
form texts found there. The work is full of illustrations, shewing the 
nature of the culture from prehistoric times down to Greek times. 
The results rank with those at Gezer as witness to what the history 
of Palestine really was. Very important are the Yahweh names in the 
cuneiform texts. 

The publication of C. Fossey’s Manuel @ Assyriologie (Leroux, Paris, 
1904; 9 vols. 8vo; 25 fr.) should greatly increase the confidence of 
scholars in the results of cuneiform decipherment. Zome premier deals 
with explorations and discoveries, decipherment, and the origin and 
history of the writing. It rescues many half-forgotten memoirs from 
scientific journals and shews how the results have been won. It is 
clearly and pleasantly written for those who have no special knowledge 
of the subject. 

Tue Cope or Hammurasi has not ceased to interest. Dr Winckler 
has produced a most valuable little work, Die Gesetze Hammurabis 
in Umschrift und Ubersetsung (Hinrichs, Leipzig, 5s.), with introduction, 
register of proper names, glossary and very welcome appendices ; to wit, 
the so-called Sumerian Family Laws and a later Code of the New 
Babylonian Empire. This gives all that a student who does not read 
cuneiform can require. Dr Winckler refers to the work done on the 
Code by J. Jeremias, J. Kohler, and F. E. Peiser, and a few suggestions 
made by R. F. Harper and D. H. Miiller have reached him; but 
he does not take much notice of what has been written on the subject. 
The inscription quoted on p. v gives the name Ibirum, which is 
interesting as an Amorite name ; the reading /Ibia3sum is most unlikely. 
On the other hand, Winckler does well to restore the name of the 
divinity as ASratu, rather than King’s improbable Savratum. The 
introduction is very interesting and discusses many questions about the 
history of these Codes, with Dr Winckler’s characteristic acumen. There 
are also a number of valuable footnotes, 

Professor Scheil has popularized his first great work on the Code 
by issuing a translation in a small book Za Loi de Hammourabi (Leroux, 
Paris, 1s.), with some useful notes and an index of subjects. Professor 
D. H. Miiller has followed up his important treatise by a lecture Uber 
die Gesetze Hammurabis (Hilder, Wien, 1s. 6d.), before the Vienna 
Law Society ; in which he has taken account of all recent work and 
pursues his comparisons with the Twelve Tables and the Mosaic Codes. 
It contains some important suggestions. He has also embarked upon 
a rather acrimonious controversy with Professor Kohler and Dr Peiser, 
Die Kohler-Peisersche Hammurabi-Ubersetzung (Holder, Wien, 1:.). 
Another Italian translation, Ze Leggi di Hammurabi (Societa Editrice 
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Libraria, Milan, 1s.), gives a short introduction and a few notes by 
Professor Bonfante. A very good English edition with some common- 
sense remarks on the relations to the Hebrew legislation is by Mr Chilperic 
Edwards, Zhe Hammurabi Code (Watts & Co., London, 2s.6d.). MrS.C. 
Boscawen gives a fair rendering in Zhe First of Empires (Harper & 
Brothers, London, 7s. 6d.), together with a large amount of interesting 
information about Babylonian life and customs. It is intensely inter- 
esting to read, but disfigured by an astonishing number of misprints, 
Dr T. G. Pinches has further given an excellent translation, and some 
interesting notes in his O/d Testament in the light of the Historical 
Records of Assyria and Babylonia (S.P.C.K., London, 7s. 6¢.). An 
attempt to set out the materials for the history of institutions in Assyria 
and Babylonia has been made by the present writer, in Assyrian and 
Babylonian Laws, Contracts and Letters (T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 
12s.). This work includes a translation of the Code. Mr H. M. Wiener 
has written a most interesting book of Studies in Biblical Law (D. Nutt, 
London, 2s. 6d.) in which he treats the question from a lawyer’s stand- 
point. He makes excellent use of the Code of Hammurabi. It is 
a noteworthy attempt to vindicate traditional views of the Hebrew 
legislation in a modern reading of them. Numerous articles in scientific 
journals notably Ungnad’s ‘Zur Syntax der Gesetze Hammurabis’, 
Zeitschrift f. Assyriologie, 1904, testify to the sustained interest in the 
subject. It is obviously impossible to do more than chronicle the fact 
of their appearance. 
C. H. W. Jouns. 


LITURGICA. 


A FULL and interesting sketch of the life and works of the father of 
modern liturgiology is given in Z’Adsé Eustbe Renaudot by the Abbé 
Ant. Villien of Tarentaise (Paris, 1904). Apart from his importance 
for liturgical studies, Renaudot is a very interesting figure by reason 
of his relations with the persons and events of the latter half of the 
seventeenth century and the beginning of the eighteenth. He was born 
in 1648, of a family which had been protestant. His training he got 
with the Lazarists at the Collége de S. Charles, and then at the Collége 
de Clermont with the Jesuits, whom as a ‘body he later cordially 
detested. In 1665 he joined the Oratory, in the following year received 
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minor orders, beyond which he never proceeded, and went to Saumur 
to pursue theology among the traditions of J. Morin and Thomassin ; 
and there he laid the foundations of his after reputation as ‘the most 
learned orientalist of his day’. He was for a few years a teacher at the 
Collége de Juilly ; but in 1672 he abandoned the Oratory and returned 
to his home, and his father’s position as royal physician gained him 
entry to the Court and to Bossuet’s Petit Concile, where he associated 
with a brilliant society including Huet, Fleury, La Bruytre, Fénelon 
and d’Herbelot. He collaborated with Nicole and Arnauld in the 
Perpétuité de la Foi—and this was the origin of his liturgical interests 
and studies; he was the constant protégé and ally of Bossuet, whom 
he assisted in the Variations and in the affairs of Richard Simon, 
Fénelon and Quietism, and the ‘Chinese rites’; and was the author of 
the opinion on Anglican Orders put forth by Le Quien, and of the 
traditional argument against their validity. His literary friendships and 
alliances included those of Mabillon and Montfaucon, Boileau, Racine, 
and La Bruyére. In 1679 he succeeded his father as editor of the 
Gazette de France, the prototype of modern journals, founded by his 
grandfather, and he continued to edit it for the rest of his life. This 
brought him into close relations with the Court and the Ministers, 
whom he constantly advised and especially on English affairs and the 
Court of S. Germain’s, on which he became an expert. He was twice 
disappointed in his hopes of the librarianship of the Royal Library, 
in spite of the support of Colbert and Le Tellier. He became a member 
of the Académie Frangaise and the Académie des Inscriptions, and 
assisted in the revision of the Academy’s Dictionary, and contributed 
a number of memoirs on various subjects. In 1700 he accompanied 
the Cardinal d’Estrées to Rome as conclavist and was present at the 
election of Albano, Clement XI, who distinguished him with considerable 
attentions, and kept him some time in Rome and consulted him on 
French affairs. On his way home, he was entertained and féted at 
Florence by the Grand Duke Cosmo III de’ Medici, revised the 
catalogue of his library and was made a member of the Academia 
di Crusca. In the last twenty years of his life he published his more 
important works, notably the Défense de la Perpétuité and the completion 
of the work itself, the Historia Patriarcharum Alexandrinorum and the 
Liturgiarum orientalium collectio. We and his family had always had 
ties with Port Royal and with prominent Jansenists; he was himself the 
ally of Arnauld and Nicole, and was refused the royal librarianship 
ostensibly on the ground of his Jansenism; with advancing years 
he became more and more Gallican and his Jansenist sympathies 
increased, and after the death of Louis XIV he took a prominent place 
among the ‘appellants and opponents’ of the Unigenitus. He died 
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September 1, 1720, and was buried at S. Germain des Prés. He 
bequeathed his library to the Abbey: but it perished in the fire of 
1794. His character is not very clearly marked in the Abbé Villien’s 
book, but one gets the impression that he was rather stiff and polemical 
and a little touchy. The second part of the book deals particularly 
with the liturgical work of Renaudot. A chapter is devoted to a very 
useful sketch of what had been done up to Renaudot’s time; and then his 
own publications are described, his fundamental ideas on liturgy extracted, 
and finally a chapter is given to criticisms, contemporary and modern, 
on his work; and in an appendix the liturgical texts which he translated 
are catalogued. A bibliography of materials for the life is prefixed to 
the book. Perhaps I may remark that the allusion, on p. 262, note 2, 
to my Liturgies Eastern and Western may be corrected by reference to 
p- lxxii of its Introduction. 

It is satisfactory to record that an English translation of Mgr. 
Duchesne’s Origines du Culte chrétien has appeared, as Christian 
Worship: its origin and evolution by M. L. McClure (London, S.P.C.K., 
1903). At this time of day it is neediess to bestow either description 
or compliment on Mgr. Duchesne’s work, which one is disposed to 
think of as the only real book on its subject. The translation is well 
done, idiomatic and readable; and only a few corrections of small 
details are called for, so far as I have observed. On p. 59, note 1, 
‘in place of these’ makes no sense: I do not know what Mgr. Duchesne’s 
own words mean, and anyhow the remark seems to me to rest on a 
mistaken interpretation of the text. P. 64, the insertion of ‘and’ after 
‘ritual’ makes the author use ‘ritual’ in the slang sense: in fact ‘the 
arrangement of the prayers, their style and general tenor’ és the ‘ritual’. 
P. 65, ‘Monothelism’ is put for ‘Monotheletism’; p. 71, ‘ Eudoxius’ 
should stand for ‘Eudoxus’; p. 79, ‘non-liturgical service ’ is misleading 
in English, the meaning being ‘a service other than,’ or ‘ not including, 


‘the mass’; p. 139, note, ‘ Felton’ should be ‘ Feltoe’; p. 237 sq., read 


* Asian’, ‘Alexandrine’ for ‘Asiat’, ‘Alexandrian’; p. 169, for dxpoorixa 
read dxpootixia ; p. 379, ‘tunicle’ is a singularly unfortunate rendering 
of ‘ tunique’ in the sense of ‘alb’; p. 431, ‘ Leonine’ not ‘ Leonian’ is 
usual and correct; and p. 447, de ieiuniis is the right expansion of 
de ieiun. If I may make a few suggestions as to Mgr. Duchesne’s own 
work: p. 61, note, is not the reason the ‘Clementine’ preface ends with 
Joshua and the Conquest of Canaan, that this corresponds typically 
with the Ascension in the post-sanctus (cp. Heb. iv 8, 14)? P. 67, the 
Liturgy of S. James, so far as I could learn by enquiry on the spot 
ten years ago, is not in use in Cyprus, and its restoration in Jerusalem 
is very modern: p. 75, Dmitriewskij, not Wobbermin, discovered and 
first published the Serapion document, in which also more than two 
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prayers are ascribed to Serapion ; p. 156, a reference would be useful 
to Dr McCarthy’s edition of the Stowe Missal (Zrans. Royal Irish 
Acad. xxiii, Nov. 1886), which is better than Mr Warren’s ; p. 168, it is 
the author of the Apostolic Constitutions who has obviously manipulated 
the text of the Gloria in excelsis, while the Latin text corresponds 
closely to the original Greek ; p. 168, the O. T. lesson in the Byzantine 
mass is implied also in S. Maximus MMystagogia, while it-is surely 
not the case that the Alleluia defore the Gospel is peculiar to the 
Roman rite, since it is practically universal in the East; p. 233, a 
reference to Dom Morin’s article (Rev. Bénéd. Aug. 1897) on the origin 
of the Embertides would be in place; p. 336 sq., Dr Wilpert seems 
to have shed more light on the origin of certain vestments ; and p. 524, 
a reference to Dr Riedel’s translation of a new text of the Hippolytean 
canons (Die Kirchenrechtsquellen d. Patriarch. Alex. p. 200) would be 
useful. 

Two more volumes of the A/cuin Club Collections have appeared. 
Vol. v is Mr Percy Dearmer’s Dat Boexken vander Missen: ‘ The 
Booklet of the Mass’: by Brother Gherit van der Goude, 1507 (Long- 
mans, 1903). Mr Frere identified the original of ‘Z’interprétation et 
signification de la Messe (Anvers, 1529)’ used by Dr Rock in Zhe Church 
of our Fathers as Dat Boexken vander Missen of Gherit van der Goude, 
of which there are three editions in the British Museum; and 
Mr Dearmer further found in the Museum an English version, Zhe 
Interpretatyon and Sygnyfycacyon of the Masse by Frere Gararde, 1532. 
He has here edited the liturgical parts of the second book of the 
Booklet, consisting of thirty-three woodcuts of the successive actions 
of the mass accompanied by a short description of them. Since Gherit 
was an Observantine Franciscan and used the Roman use, Mr Dearmer 
treats the woodcuts as evidence of the Roman ceremonies of the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, when the rubrics of the Missal are 
insufficient as a description of what was done; and he comments on 
each picture, indicating its points, and illustrating them by the help 
of the Jndutus planeta, the Alphabetum sacerdotum and such rubrics 
as are available. The pictures are very interesting and cover much 
more ground than the series already published by the Alcuin Club 
in Vol. ii of its Collections: the editor’s comments are good and to the 
point. But there are too many misreadings or misprints: I have noticed 
them on pp. 13, 17, 25 (two), 39 (two), 40, 43 (three), 71, 115, 135 
(two). In two appendices are given the relevant parts of the English 
version of 1532, and the Ordinary and Canon according to the use 
of Utrecht (1540). Vol. vi is Mr Cuthbert Atchley’s Ze Parish Clerk 
and his right to read the liturgical Epistle (Longmans, 1903), in which, 
in a more or less popular form, the author traces the origin of the parish 
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clerk and effectively proves his thesis, at least by authoritative precedent 
from the sixteenth century onwards. 

The same subject is dealt with on a larger scale and with full detail 
in the introduction to Zhe Clerk’s Book of 1549 edited by Dr Wickham 
Legg for the Henry Bradshaw Society (London, 1903). The two books 
are not independent of one another, since Dr Legg would have us 
understand that his material is chiefly due to the researches of 
Mr Atchley. The text introduced is derived from a unique copy 
in the British Museum, and consists of the ‘ Book of Common Prayer’ 
of 1549 (i.e. what appertains to the Divine Service), the Litany, 
and ‘all that shall apperteigne to the clerkes to say or syng’ at the 
Liturgy, Matrimony, Visitation and Communion of the Sick, Burials, 
Churchings, and Commination. In a series of appendices are collected 
a number of documents bearing on the duties &c. of parish clerks ; 
and the whole is concluded with a body of short notes and a general 
index. 

Since our last Chronicle, the Henry Bradshaw Society has also 
issued four other volumes. First, the Benedictional of Archbishop 
Robert (1903), edited by Mr H. A. Wilson. This, an English Bene- 
dictional and Pontifical combined, written in the latter part of the tenth 
century at the New Minster of Winchester, and taken to Rouen pro- 
bably before 1050, where it became the property of the Chapter and 
where it is now preserved in the Public Library, is familiar enough by 
name and in part by contents, but has never before been printed at 
length. In his introduction Mr Wilson considers the MS and its char- 
acter and early history, the identification of Robert—whether Robert 
of Jumiéges, Archbishop of Canterbury (t1070), or Robert of Nor- 
mandy, Archbishop of Rouen (990-1037) and maternal uncle of 
S. Edward the Confessor—and discusses its relations to other English 
Pontificals ; and in his notes he developes the comparison in detail. 
Sir E. Maunde Thompson has edited Customary of the Benedictine 
Monasteries of Saint Augustine, Canterbury, and Saint Peter, West- 
minster, Vol. i (London, 1902). This first volume comprises the text 
of the Canterbury book contained in the Cotton MS Faustina c. xii, 
which is to be followed by what remains of the Westminster book 
contained in Cotton MS Otho c. xi, and another, early, customary of 
S. Augustine’s Canterbury contained in MS 211 of Gonville and Caius 
College. In the Preface the Editor describes the Canterbury MS 
and shortly catalogues its contents, reserving further remarks for the 
second volume. Mr W. H. Frere and Mr L. E. G. Brown have so far 
completed a weary ten years’ work as to have brought out the first 
volume of the Hereford Breviary (London, 1904) containing Psal- 
terium, Commune Sanctorum and Temporale, The text is that of the 
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printed edition of 1505, with the variants of the thirteenth-century MS 
Breviary at Hereford, the fifteenth-century MS at Worcester, the fifteenth- 
century Bodleian Psalter, and the fourteenth-century Ordinal in the 
British Museum, added in the margin. Happily and wisely the editors 
have not printed the text in full, but where it agrees with that of the 
Sarum use have made reference to Proctor and Wordsworth’s reprint 
of the latter. In Zracts on the Mass (London, 1904) Dr Wickham Legg 
has edited, in whole or in part, eleven documents, being on the cere- 
monial of the mass, according to various uses, from the thirteenth to 
the sixteenth century ; viz. two Sarum Ordinaries of the thirteenth and 
fifteenth centuries respectively, Langforde’s Meditations (fifteenth or 
sixteenth century), a Carthusian Ordinary (English, fifteenth or six- 
teenth), Alphabetum Sacerdotum (French, fifteenth and sixteenth), an 
Ordinary of Coutances (sixteenth), a Dominican Ordinary (French, thir- 
teenth), Praeparatio Sacerdotis (Italian or French, fifteenth), Burchhard’s 
Ordo Missae (Roman, 1502)——which appeared in Roman Missals from 
1541-1558, and probably suggested the Ritus celebrandi of the Pian 
Missal,—Jndutus planeta (French, sixteenth) and L. Ciconiolanus Dire- 
ctorium divinorum officiorum (Roman, sixteenth). To several of these 
Dr Legg appends other illustrative extracts; in an introduction he 
describes the origin and history of the tracts; and at the end com- 
ments on them in forty pages of notes. 

The French Congregation of the Benedictines, under the leadership 
of Dom Fernand Cabrol and Dom Henri Leclercq, have inaugurated 
a vast, even appalling, undertaking, and one worthy of its great tradi- 
tions, in Monumenta ecclesiae liturgica, two parts of which have already 
appeared. It is intended to include the publication or republication 
of everything related to liturgy, Western and Eastern, up to the ninth 
century, not excluding even Biblical Versions. The first volume, of 
which the first section has been issued, is Re/iguiae liturgicae vetustis- 
simae ex SS. Patrum necnon scriptorum ecclesiasticorum monumentis 
selectae I (Paris, Firmin-Didot, 1900-1902), by the editors themselves, 
consisting of a collection of the passages bearing on liturgy and its 
discipline from all Greek and Latin sources—the New Testament, 
ecclesiastical writers, martyrdoms, Church Orders, inscriptions, &c.— 
from the Apostolic Age to the Peace of the Church, quoted as fully 
as is necessary, and arranged according to the geographical distribution 
of the sources and following the accepted order of the works of the 
several writers. It is a work which very much needed doing, and every 
one interested in liturgical origins and early history will be grateful 
for it. The geographical arrangement is wholly to be commended: 
the practical neglect of local differences is a defect e.g. in Bingham’s 
great work. Dom Leclercq’s introduction covers a large area of varied 
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ground : his analytical table of the passages commented on in Origen’s 
homilies and the references in them to ‘lessons’, with a view to the 
determination of the lectionary-system implied, and the comparison 
of those on the Pentateuch with the Jewish system, is a specimen of 
the sort of careful work he has done and of the sort of work that wants 
doing elsewhere, if the origins of lectionaries are to be studied. It is 
impossible at this moment to give any adequate appreciation of the 
volume: it is a laborious collection of materials, and it is only by long 
use that one will be able to appreciate it fully. There are two criticisms 
in detail I would venture to make. The first relates to the form of 
part of the volume. A large 4° page, of 59 lines 6} inches in length, 
of modern Latin in rather small print on glossy paper, makes an 
unnecessary demand on eye and nerve. It would be a great relief 
if in future the editors could see their way at least to dividing the 
pages into two columns throughout. And secondly, it is not clear why 
the material supplied by the Apostolic Constitutions is included in 
this volume. As it stands it belongs to the second half of the fourth 
century and probably to the last quarter. Of course it incorporates 
older material, but there is no attempt here to distinguish the ground- 
documents from the interpolations which form the greater part of 
the matter; and the Dédaska/ia is not otherwise represented in this 
volume. 

The fifth volume, the second to be issued, is Ze Liber Ordinum en 
usage dans Eglise Wisigothique et Mosarabe d’ Espagne du cinguidme au 
onsidme siecle (Paris, Firmin-Didot, 1904), and its publication is an 
important event for liturgical studies. The Mozarabic Manuale, or 
Rituale, and Pontificale, a combination of which forms the Ziber Ordi- 
num, have hitherto been practically unknown: but Dom Marius Férotin, 
the present editor, has found four MSS of the book, of the eleventh 
century, three at Silos and one at Madrid; and one of them, the Silos 
MS of 1052, he shews reason to believe to be the copy which was 
sent to Alexander II for his scrutiny in c. 1065, when the suppression 
of the Mozarabic rite was proposed. The text of this MS is the basis 
of the present edition, the others supplying further matter as well as 
the variants digested in the apparatus criticus. In a lucid Introduction 
Dom Feérotin fully describes the MSS, and in Appendices he gives, 
(1) nine Mozarabic kalendars ; (2) a collection of material for the re- 
construction of two pontifical rites not represented in the books, viz. 
the unction of kings and the dedication of churches; (3) the forms 
of denunciation of feasts; (4) a curious Horologion contained in 
some of the MSS, being a table by which to determine the time of 
day in the several months of the year by the length of the shadow 
of the human body; (5) various forms of doxology. The whole 
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is supplied with four admirable indexes, biblical, philological, litur- 
gical and general. At present one can say nothing in detail, but 
only express gratitude for the new field opened up and the hope of 
opportunity to explore it. The description of unpublished Mozarabic 
material given at the beginning of the Introduction makes one’s mouth 
water. 

Dom Cabrol, with a list of thirty-nine distinguished collaborators, is 
also engaged on another great undertaking, the Dictionnaire d’archéo- 
logie chrétienne et de liturgie (Paris, Letouzey, 1903, 1904). The scale 
of it can be estimated from the fact that, in the five fasciculi and 1504 
columns already published, it has reached the middle of the article 
Ame. It deals with liturgiology on all sides—ritual, ceremonial, music, 
ministers, language, apparatus, kalendar, biography, palaeography : 
and to its own treatment of the subject-matter, it adds elaborate biblio- 
graphies ; and it is copiously illustrated throughout. There are some 
thirty-two articles so far on liturgical matters; the most important are 
those on the African (Cabrol), Alexandrine (Leclercq) and Ambrosian 
rites (P. Lejay), and they seem to be excellently done and practically 
to cover the ground so far explored. 

Dr Ant. Baumstark continues the perpetual discussion of the origin 
and development of the Roman canon in Liturgia Romana e Liturgia 
dell Esarchato (Rome, 1904). After summarizing and criticizing the 
theories already proposed, he discusses the ‘fundamental questions’ of 
the structure of the eucharistia and its several types ; and then developes 
his own theory of the history of the Roman eucharistia or canon missae. 
The result he reaches is that the original Roman was related to the 
Syrian type, and consisted of a Praefatio of thanksgiving for creation, 
Sanctus, Post-sanctus (Cum quibus et nostris .. , Vere sanctus) consisting 
of a thanksgiving for redemption and culminating in the Qui pridie, 
followed by Unde et memores, Te igitur (inwhich occurred an Invocation), 
Memento, Communicantes, Memento etiam and part of Nobis quogue. 
That this was combined by S. Leo the Great with another type of 
canon (which Dr Baumstark argues to have been that of Ravenna) to 
which belongs Hane igitur (in the extended intercessory form found 
in one or two sources), Quam oblationem, Sanctum sacrificium, Supplices 
te and the rest of what is now JVodis guogue, including the list of Saints. 
Finally this composite and partly reduplicated formula was rearranged 
and retouched by S. Gregory the Great, and so took its present shape. 
This result is reached by an elaborate argument; but, on a single 
reading at least, the argument scarcely leaves a sense of conviction. 
Dom G. Morin has dealt with it with some severity in Revue Béné- 
dictine, Oct. 1904. 

Dr Jos. Freisen, Professor of Canon Law at Paderborn, has pub- 
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lished (Paderborn, 1904) three Scandinavian service-books, the Manuak 
Lincopense (Linképing) of 1525, the Manual portions of the Breviarium 
Scarense (Skara) of 1498, and the Manuale Aboense (Abo) of 1522; 
with an introduction dealing with the Manuals, Breviaries and Missals 
of some Swedish and Norwegian dioceses, among them the Upsala 
Missal of 1483, which is not mentioned in Weale’s Bibiiographia 
Liturgica, and some notes. Dr A. Schénfelder, in the first volume 
of a new Liturgische Bibliothek (Paderborn, 1904), prints the text of 
the Benedictional of Meissen of 1512, the Agenda of Naumburg of 
1502, and the Ritual of Cologne of 1485, with an introduction. The 
origin of Luther’s Litany of 1529, which was largely drawn upon in 
Marshall’s Primer of 1535 and Cranmer’s Litany of 1544, has never 
been explained; it does not look like Luther’s composition and its 
origin ought to be found in the litanies of the Saxon dioceses. It 
is notable therefore that in the short litanies of the Meissen and 
Naumburg books (pp. 15, 56, 70) there is one coincidence in the 
suffrage ‘Per mortem ef sepulturam tuam’. The normal litanies are 
not contained in these books or we might find more to the point. 
Mons. P. M. Lafrasse, honorary canon of Annecy and professor at the 
diocesan Seminary, has treated elaborately of the diocesan use of 
Geneva in comparison with Roman usage, in Etude sur la liturgie dans 
Pancien diocese de Geneve (Geneva, 1904). He catalogues and describes 
the MS sources, and describes a printed Missal of 1508 not mentioned 
in Weale. I have not seen Das Rituale von St. Florian aus dem swélften 
Jahrhundert, edited with introduction and elucidations by Ad. Franz 
(Freiburg i. B. 1904); but from a notice of it by M. Paul Lejay in 
Bulletin critique 19 Dec. 1904, I gather that, having in view a work 
on German Aifualia, the editor here prints the text of the monastic 
Rituale of S. Florian in Austria, an interesting feature of which is an 
Ordo catechumenorum of the type of those of the Ordines Romani but 
providing for only three scrutinia. In the introduction the editor 
describes another monastic Rituale, that of Lambach, of the same age ; 
and he comes to the conclusion that, in Germany at least, secular 
Ritualia are much later in date than monastic. 

Mr G. W. Hart and Mr W. H. Frere have reissued Dr D. Rock’s 
The Church of our Fathers (4 vols. London, Hodges, 1903-4), making 
little change beyond improving the references, adding largely to the 
illustrations, and in a postscript noting the points requiring correction 
or supplement, and prefixing a short biographical notice of the author 
by Father B. Kelly. 

The new Library of Liturgiology and Ecclesiology for English Readers, 
edited by Mr V. Staley, Provost of Inverness (London, De La More 
Press, 1902—1904), is a series of well-printed and convenient volumes, 
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of which five have so far appeared, with short prefaces by the editor, 
giving all necessary explanation of authorship and sources. Vols. I, 
III, V area reprint of the Hierurgia Anglicana, originally edited (1843-8) 
by members of the Cambridge Camden Society, and now re-edited by 
Mr Staley himself, who has re-classified the material, very largely increased 
it, omitted superfluous and unimportant passages, and added to the 
original illustrations a large number of photographs which are interesting 
and useful but generally not very good as photographs. The second 
volume is Zhe First Prayer Book of King Edward VT, a reprint of 
Whitchurche’s issue Mense Marti. It is described in the preface as 
a reproduction ‘verbatim et literatim’,a description which might well 
have been truer than it is. The relations of types might have been 
better preserved: e.g. in the present volume the titles of the days in 
the de Tempore and the Sanctorale are in black letter, and ‘Collect’, 
‘Epistle’ and ‘Gospel’ are in capitals: whereas in the sixteenth-century 
texts—I have only the June issue of Whitchurche before me, but I do 
not think in this respect it differs from the March issue—the titles of the 
days are in the type of the text, and ‘Collect’ &c. in that of the 
rubrics. Again, in the original prints only one letter after the large 
initial of paragraphs is in capitals, and ‘ &’ is as common as ‘and’, and 
‘&c.’ is perhaps uniformly used ; while in the reprint, the whole of the 
opening words is printed in capitals, and ‘&’ and ‘&c’ are always, 
so far as I observed, expanded into ‘and’ and ‘etc.’ These small 
details disguise the fact that the English books were printed in the 
same form as the contemporary Latin books, except that a small type 
was used instead of red inthe rubrics. The fourth volume of the series 
is a collection of Essays on Ceremonial—viz. ‘ English Ceremonial’, ‘On 
English liturgical colours’ and ‘Some remarks on the Edwardian Prayer- 
book’, by Mr Cuthbert Atchley ; ‘On some ancient liturgical customs 
now falling into disuse’, by Dr Wickham Legg; ‘Church vestments’ 
and ‘The altar and its furniture’, by Mr Percy Dearmer; and ‘The 
genius of the Roman rite’, by Mr Edmund Bishop. Some of these are 
reprints and are already known; the character of others can be con- 
jectured ; and Mr. Atchley’s ‘Remarks on the Edwardian Prayer-book’ 
recounts again the pitiable story of the years 1549-1552. For my 
own part, I cannot but wish that ecclesiastics would find other means 
of illustrating treatises on vestments than by portraits whether of them- 
selves or of other clergymen. 

The Scottish Church Service Society has issued an excellently printed 
and very convenient edition of the Book of Common Prayer of 1637 
(Edinburgh, Blackwood, 1904), edited with introduction and notes by 
Dr James Cooper. The introduction is interesting and among other 
things deals at some length with the relation of Laud to the production 
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of the book and disposes of the legend of his responsibility for it. In 
an appendix to the introduction are printed Laud’s letter to Wedderburn 
(1636), Mr Hill Burton’s collation of the Lambeth Prayer Book in which 
Laud noted the changes made in the Scottish Book, and a detailed 
account of Charles I’s autograph entries of ‘the latest alterations and 
additions approved’ by him, contained in a Prayer Book now be- 
longing to Lord Rosebery. The notes deal chiefly with the relations 
of the Scottish Book to the successive revisions of the English and to 
the presbyterian orders of service, and with contemporary criticisms on 
the book of 1637. In Note E there is a curious slip: it is there said 
that until 1661 not ‘a word was said’ in the English book about the 
use of the Exhortation, Confession, &c., at Evensong ; whereas in fact 
from 1552 onwards the direction for their use both at Matins and 
Evensong was given in the first rubric of Matins. In note F it is said 
that in the rubric before Quicungue vult, which in this respect is identical 
with the English rubric as it stood from 1549 to 1661, it is ‘implied’ 
that the Quicungue is to be said instead of the Apostles’ Creed ; whereas 
there is no such implication and for all that is said or implied to the 
contrary the ordinary use of Prime, in which both are said, is continued. 
And further on in the same note (p. 246) the Ember prayer A/mighty 
God the Giver is held to be ‘ probably composed by Archbishop Laud’; 
whereas it is only a slightly varied form of the Ordination collect of 
1550 and onwards. It need scarcely be said that Dr Cooper is 
thoroughly appreciative of the book and recognizes its superiority to 
the English book. 

In the Corpus scriptorum christianorum orientalium, Mons. H. Labourt 
has edited the text, with a Latin translation, of the Zxfositio liturgiae 
of Dionysius bar Salibi (Paris, 1903), which gives valuable evidence of 
the stage of development reached by the Monophysite Syrian mass in 
the twelfth century. An extract of the Exfositio is given by J. S. 
Assemani in Bibliotheca orientaiis ii pp. 176 seq., and the tract attributed 
to John Maro, of which J. A. Assemani gives a Latin version in Codex 
liturgicus vV pp. 227 seq., is a Maronite interpolation of Dionysius ; but, 
so far as I know, Dionysius’s own text has not been published before. 
The publication of the whole series of Eastern commentaries on rites is 
desirable if their development is to be traced in detail. 

In Die nestorianische Taufliturgie (Giessen, 1903), Dr G. Diettrich 
gives a German translation of the Nestorian baptismal rite, following 
the text published by the Archbishop of Canterbury’s Mission (Urmi, 
1890), and comparing it with that of eight MSS at Berlin, Rome, the 
British Museum and Cambridge. The authorship of the rite, i.e. of 
the revision of the original rite to accommodate it to the baptism of the 
children of Christian parents, is attributed on good grounds to the 
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Patriarch Ishoyabh III of Adiabene; and in his introduction and notes 
Dr Diettrich attempts by the excision of later additions and some re- 
arrangement, to recover the rite as Ishoyabh left it ; and his reconstruc- 
tion seems probable, and at least he brings out the essential features 
and movement. The rite is unique in containing no exorcisms, renun- 
ciations (arorayy) or Confession of Faith (cvvrayy) ; and in view of this 
and of the character of some of the paragraphs which must be attributed 
to the reviser, Dr Diettrich argues with plausibility, that the character of 
the revision was in part determined by the Pelagianism of the Nestorians. 
His strange interpretation of the baptismal ‘ offertory ’—i.e. the part of 
the rite relating to the oil and the water, corresponding to the offertory 
in the liturgy of the mass, on the scheme of which the baptismal office 
is constructed—as implying an offering of our Lord in His Baptism, 
which is here commemorated and reproduced, can only be regarded as 
a jeu d’esprit, founded moreover on an obvious mistranslation ; and his 
contention that the transubstantiation of the water is implied, is based 
on a very obscure phrase, which by no means necessarily implies it. 
I gather from Dr Funk’s notice of the book in Zheo/. Quartalschrift, 
Jan. 1905, that this last point has been criticized at length by Dr Baum- 
stark in Oriens christianus iii pp. 219 seq. 

Mr C. F. Rogers’s Baptism and Archaeology, being Part 4 of Vol. v of 
Studia biblica et patristica (Oxford, 1903), is an investigation of the 
method of the administration of baptism by the evidence of early 
pictorial representations and by measurements of existing early bap- 
tismal fonts ; and he reaches the conclusion that the ordinary method 
both in East and in West was, not submersion, but affusion or rather 
perfusion—i.e. by pouring water over the head of the neophyte as he 
stood in water; and that submersion only came into any widespread 
use in the ninth century, apparently on the ground of a literal but 
perhaps not strictly necessary interpretation of the figure of burial used 
by St Paul (Rom. vi &c.). He reproduces and examines all the repre- 
sentations he has found both of our Lord’s Baptism and of baptism in 
general in successive periods down to the ninth century, and a certain 
number of early texts, and gives detailed descriptions and measurements 
of a large number of fonts, a great proportion at least of which would 
seem not to admit of the possibility of submersion. The monograph 
might be described as a detailed commentary on Mgr. Duchesne’s 
remarks, in Eglises séparées pp. 89 seq., in answer to the Encyclical 
of the Constantinople Synod in 1895. Demonstration is no doubt 
impossible; the earliest evidence is exclusively Roman and for the 
earliest period there is practically no direct evidence; but Mr Rogers 
goes a long way towards proving his contention ; and he forestalls the 
criticism that the traditional representation is only the result of the 
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difficulty of representing submersion ; though perhaps in some cases 
it still needs considering whether the representation may not be merely 
of a moment in the process of submersion ; e.g. in fig. 36. The evidence 
is at least sufficient to dispose of the quarrel which the Orthodox Easterns 
on occasion still keep up against the practice of the West. A table of 
contents would be useful ; or failing this, the headlines might be varied. 
To the list of fonts on p. 354 may be added those of S. Frediano 
at Lucca and S. Giovanni in Fonte at Verona, both of the twelfth 
century. ‘Ravennate’, not ‘Ravennese’, is the adjective belonging to 
‘Ravenna’. 

Father F, W. Puller’s Zhe Anointing of the Sick, issued by the Church 
Historical Society (London, S.P.C.K., 1904), is a very useful and char- 
acteristically careful and thorough piece of work. Its main object is 
a dogmatic one—to shew that the sacramental conception of Unction, 
as conferring sanctifying grace ex opere operato, is not original and did 
not prevail till the ninth century: with this we are not here primarily 
concerned. But naturally the book contains a good deal of matter 
touching liturgy. Fr. Puller first examines St Jas. v 13-16 and shews 
that the early commentators, and some later ones, no doubt rightly, 
interpreted it as referring to two distinct things, and not only one—viz. 
to Unction and to Penance; i.e. first, the sick is to be anointed, with 
prayer, with a view to recovery; and secondly, if he has committed 
grave sins, he is to be absolved on confession; and he traces the 
tendency to confuse the two and to make remission of sins part of the 
effect of unction. He then examines the forms of conferring unction 
in liturgical documents, from Serapion onwards: and adds a valuable 
collection of instances of the use of unction from the second to the ninth 
century. The following chapters v—viii belong to the dogmatic aim of 
the book: but ch. vii, on the number of the Sacraments, may be noted 
in passing. Ch. ix is a judicious discussion of the desirability of formally 
restoring Unction in the Anglican Church. Of the five appendices, the 
first is a collection of liturgical forms related to the Unction of the Sick, 
and the third discusses the forms of exorcizing and blessing oil in the 
Bobbio Missal ; the second is a careful examination of Syriac evidence 
in the fourth to the sixth century; the fourth gives the relevant sec- 
tions of the second Capitulary of Theodulf of Orleans ; and the last the 
Tridentine decree. To the instances of bread blessed for the sick, to 
which Fr. Puller several times refers, may be added the Benedictio panis 
ad infirmum in the Pontifical of Egbert. Why are S.P.C.K. books so 
uniformly unsightly ? 

Mr H. L. Dixon’s ‘ Saying Grace’ historically considered (Oxford, 
Parker’s, 1903) is a useful catena of passages on the Jenedictio mensae, 
including pagan, Jewish, and Moslem, as well as Christian evidence, 
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and a collection of forms from the fourth century downwards. It is 
especially satisfactory to have the Graces of the Colleges of Oxford 
and Cambridge and of the Public Schools collected in so convenient 
a form. The editor does not notice that the Oriel Grace Benedicte 
Deus qui pascis is only a translation of that of Ap. Const. vii 49 
and of the Syrian monks which he quotes (p. 88) from S. Chrysostom ; 
itself nearly related to a passage in the great intercession of the liturgy 
of S. Mark. 

The Vatican Studi e Testi 13: Catalogo sommario della Esposizione 
Gregoriana (Rome, 1904) is a catalogue of the Vatican MSS of 
Lives of St Gregory the Great, Sacramentaries and Missals, specimens 
of Musical Notation and works on Music, exhibited during the Gregorian 
Commemoration in April, 1904. The most important of these is 
apparently the third section, being specimens of musical notation earlier 
than 1350 arranged according to their geographical distribution; and 
the editors acknowledge their indebtedness to Mr H. M. Bannister for 
his assistance in selecting and describing them. 

The Benedictines of Solesmes continue their Paléographie musicale, 
and in 1903 and 1904 have issued Nos. 57-64 (Tournay: Desclée, 
Lefebvre & Cie.). 

Dom Ambrogio Amelli, Prior of Monte Cassino, has edited a text of 
the Micrologus of Guido of Arezzo (Guidonis Monachi Aretini Micro- 
logus ad praestantiores codices MSS exactus Romae 1904), in fulfilment 
of a purpose announced more than twenty years ago, abandoned through 
the discouragement given to the rectification of the tradition of eccle- 
siastical music, but revived by the recent Justruction of Pope Pius X. 
One learns from the preface that the text of Guido was sadly in need of 
reconstruction ; and the present edition is the result of a collation 
of nineteen MSS, of which a list is given on p. 11. It represents only 
results, giving the reconstructed text without apparatus ; but it is 
intended to be coordinate with a scientific edition, to extend to the 
whole works of Guido, which will contain an apparatus criticus. 
LD’ Apostolato della musica nel secolo xx, per un Solitario (Monte Cassino, 
1904) is a devout meditation and a cry of triumph on the reformation 
promised by the Pope’s Propriomotu, and gives evidence of the acuteness 
with which the previous discouragement of a purification of the musical 
tradition has been felt by some in Italy. 

Mr Edward Dickinson’s Music in the History of the Western Church 
(London, Smith, Elder & Co. 1902) is a clear and interesting account 
of the developement or revolution in ecclesiastical music which has 
resulted in the present situation. Of the quality of the musical 
technicalities and criticism I am unable to judge; but the story is 
intelligible apart from these. Remarks here and there do not inspire 
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confidence in the author’s command of general history or knowledge 
of ritual matters. But perhaps a chief interest of the book in the 
present connexion is that it may be said to be a confession or a demon- 
stration, however unintentional, of the incompatibility of modern so- 
called ecclesiastical music with the purpose it is made to serve. 
Mr Dickinson asserts over and over again in one form or another— 
on this point he is, as he would himself say, presumably in the American 
language, ‘repetitious’—that the difference between ancient and modern 
music is, that whereas in the former the music is subordinate to the 
text and follows rhetorical laws, in the latter ‘it strives to emancipate 
itself from the thraldom of word . . . and to exalt itself for its own 
undivided glory’ (p. 18), ‘the music is paramount, the text is accessory’ 
(p. 97: Cp. pp. 40, 99). Yet he does not draw the obvious conclusion. 
He recognizes the aim of the real ecclesiastical music, that it exists ‘not 
for the decoration of the offices of worship . . . but rather for edifica- 
tion, instruction, and inspiration’ (p. 175); that it expresses not 
individual feelings, but the temper of the Church as such, ‘the mood of 
prayer, . . . and that not the prayer of an individual agitated by his 
own personal hopes and fears, but the prayer of the Church, which 
embraces all the needs which the believers share in common’ (p. 198: 
cp. p. 69); he recognizes the beauty of Plain Song and that it merits 
the reverence which is given to it—its melodies ‘have maintained for 
centuries the inevitable comparison with every other form of melody, 
religious and secular, and there is reason to believe that they will 
continue to sustain all possible rivalry, until they at last survive every 
other form of music now existing’ (p. 100); and that the result of the 
mediaeval developement up to its climax in the sixteenth century was 
‘the most complete example in art of the perfect adaptation of means 
to a particular end’ (p. 179); he recognizes also the opposition of the 
religious mind to the intrusion of developed musical art into worship 
(p. 18), and that the breaking of the ecclesiastical tradition in the 
seventeenth century was ‘an outcome of the Renaissance secularization 
of art’ (p. 93), coming about ‘as soon as the transformed secular music 
was strong enough to react upon the Church’ (p. 179), with the result 
that the Renaissance ‘ transformed the whole spirit of devotional music 
by endowing religious themes with sensuous charm and with a treatment 
inspired by the arbitrary will of the composer and not by the traditions 
of the Church’ (p. 197), and substituted individualism for universality ; 
and he is quite alive to the defects of the Anglican so-called chant 
(p. 340 sqq.). Yet he takes it all very quietly and seems to have no 
misgivings. 

Dr A. M. Richardson, the Organist and Choir Director of S. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, has published two small books on ecclesiastical music; 
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Church Music in the series of Handbooks for the Clergy (Longmans, 
1904) and Zhe Psalms: their structure and musical setting (London, 
Vincent, 1903). The first is a general practical manual. The historical 
sketch in chap. ii is quite second-hand and amounts to little and might 
have been omitted: and some of the historical statements throughout 
the book are more curious than true. The tone of Dr Richardson’s 
advice to choirmasters is excellent. The practical directions are sensible 
and will be useful; but in respect of recitation they are sometimes 
wrong ; and the insistence on the pronunciation of all consonants will 
tend, whether Dr Richardson means it or not, to encourage the shocking 
practice sometimes met with, which sets the teeth on edge, and is 
neither English nor endurable. In English in fact all consonants 
are not fully sounded, but some are practically elided: ‘and to’ and 
‘send down’, rendered as Dr Richardson’s directions will inevitably be 
understood, are merely intolerable. And Dr Richardson. certainly 
at some points travels outside his sphere; the musician as such has 
no jurisdiction over the interpretation of the text or over ritual dis- 
positions, and excursions into such regions are irrelevant to the theme, 
even if the directions are right in themselves, which here is not always 
the case. And with reference to this, it seems well to remark, in view 
of what is said on p. 139 and of other things, that the Lambeth Judge- 
ment, whatever its value may be, did not allow the Benedictus, but 
allowed the Agnus Dei on grounds which obviously exclude the Bene- 
dictus as commonly used. Dr Richardson’s attitude to Plain Song, 
which he calls ‘the crabbed and old-fashioned work of a bygone age’, 
is intolerant and undignified. It is curious that the song of the greater 
part of Christendom at the present moment should be described as 
obsolete ; and Dr Richardson’s argument that Plain Song is charac- 
teristically neither religious nor Catholic, whatever the merits of the 
case may be, would prove equally well that a chasuble is not a sacred 
vestment and that he himself is not a Catholic. 

Dr Richardson’s second book, Zhe Psalms, is essentially a criticism 
on ‘the maltreatment of our beautiful language’, the ‘outrage upon 
good taste and common sense’, the ‘terrible artistic monstrosity known 
to many as “ Anglican Chanting”’. And here in effect he draws much 
of the sting of his criticism on Plain Song, since he grants and urges 
that there is but one legitimate system of chanting and that a real 
chant has no fixed time or accent. If this is granted, scales and 
melodies become comparatively unimportant, so long as the melodies 
are religious and congruous and are kept within a sober compass, 
which is not the case with a large number of ‘ Anglican chants’. But 
it may be noted as curious that among his distinctions between the 
ancient tones and Anglican ‘chants’, he does not include the constant 
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change of the reciting note in the latter. A true chant, I conceive, 
is constructed on a single line, as it were; whereas in most Anglican 
‘chants’, the reciting note is varied at every half verse. Apart from 
this, it is to be hoped that Dr Richardson’s criticisms and instructions 
will be taken to heart; and that his little commentary on the Psalter 
will suggest to organists and choirs that the Psalter must be studied 
and understood, if it is to be properly recited. I do not remember 
that Dr Richardson has said what it would be well if he would say, 
that a real element in choir practice ought to be the intelligent and 
deliberate reading of the Psalms, without note. Dr Richardson’s 
scheme for a sort of dramatic rendering of the Psalms, with continually 
_ varying melodies and so on, is quite another matter. It might 
be all very well for occasional use at solemn matins and evensong, 
but not for every day and twice a day; and it is not clear that in 
all respects it is consistent with the pointing of the Psalms ‘as they are 
to be sung or said in churches’. 

There are three points in which Mr Dickinson and Dr Richardson 
are agreed. They both ignore the famous passage in S. Augustine, 
Confessions ix 6 ; or rather Mr Dickinson ignores it, while Dr Richardson 
quotes it only so far as to leave quite a wrong impression of its import. 
Augustine in fact was seriously exercised as to whether anything so 
sensuous as the Milanese chant, however ‘crabbed and old-fashioned’, 
is lawful in Christian worship, and he can give no more decisive 
answer than a ‘perhaps’; and he tells us incidentally that Athanasius 
only admitted a chant which was scarcely distinguishable from ordinary 
intonation. Both writers again allude to ancient prohibitions of singing 
on the part of the people as distinguished from the canonical clerks ; 
Mr Dickinson interprets this as a ‘ sacerdotal ’ encroachment, Dr Richard- 
son uses it to shew that singing in church has not necessarily been 
congregational. Neither seems to realize that people did not always 
possess Psalters, and largely, I suppose, could not have read them 
if they had, and consequently that the Psalms and still more Responds 
and so on were necessarily sung by a Reader or Singer, and the people 
could only respond with the constant ‘acrostich’ or refrain, the ‘anti- 
phon’ in fact. Again, in treating of music in England, neither writer 
takes any notice of the significance of the 49th Injunction of 
1559, which expressly forbids the use of ‘music’ as distinguished 
from ‘a modest and distinct song so used in all parts of the common 
prayers in the church, that the same may be as plainly understanded 
as if it were read without singing’, and only allows ‘music’ ‘for the 
comforting of such as delight in’ it, at the beginning or the end of 
service, i.e. what became the Anthem, and that only in a form which 
is violated by ‘anthems’ since Purcell at least, which certainly do not 
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‘have respect that the sentence of hymn may be understanded and 
perceived’. The Injunctions of 1559 are no doubt quite unimportant ; 
only the Courts enforce them in matters where their violation is not 
popular. And anyhow this Injunction lays down an intelligible and 
reasonable principle, on which musicians would do well to reflect. 


F. E. BRIGHTMAN. 
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